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FOREWORD 

The publication of this work, the Mudra - 
raksasanatakakatha of Mahadeva, marks the 
first step of a planned attempt by the Adminis- 
trative Committee of the Saraswati Mahal Library, 
Tanjore, to bring out some at least of the rare 
works, in Samskrit and Tamil, to be found in the 
archives of the Library, after careful and scholarly 
editing. Conditions of ' War emergency ’ have 
created special difficulties in the path of intending 
publishers, both with regard to procurement of 
paper and the actual processes of printing, and it 
may be some time before the Administrative 
Committee is enabled to bnng out any publication 
of the longer Manuscripts, but it is a matter for 
some satisfaction that this short but interesting 
prose work of Mahadeva is now before the public 
in an acceptable form. 

Love of learning, schools, and works of 
intellectual eminence has deep roots in our culture 
and civilisation. Even when the patronage of 
Kings and Courts declined, men in this country 
have kept alive the small flame of knowledge and 
enquiry. The attitude of Browning’s ‘Grammarian’ 
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— 41 Grant I have mastered Learning's crabbed 
text ; still there's the comment," is typical of the 
avidity of our own Savants in the pursuit of Truth. 
It is to be hoped that m these days of a spreading 
democracy, these values will not be lost, and that 
an ardent public, support vail replace the patronage 
of Boyalties 

The Committee is deeply beholden to Dr 
V Baghavan, M A.PhD of the Madras University, 
for the scholarly care, thoroughness and accuracy 
with which he has performed the important task 
of editing this work A glance at the Table of 
Contents will show the facilities for reference and 
study provided by the Editor The Committee 
must also express its indebtedness to tho authorities 
of the Madras University for granting th© neces- 
sary permission to Dr Raghavan to undertake this 
labour of love. 


M ANANTA NARAYANAN. 
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PREFACE 


The Mudraraksasanatakakatha of Mahadeva 
18 Published here for the first time from a single 
manuscript of it preseivod m the Maharaja 
Serfoji s Saraswati Mahal Library, Tanjore It 
a short prose work giving the story of the famous 
drama of Vi&lkhadatta the Mudraraksasa in the 
form of a simple narrative , and may be found 
suitable as a Sanskrit Prose Text for the Inter- 
mediate Classes m the Universities In this book 
is to be seen the small begtnning of a senes of 
publications which the Saraswati Mahal Library is 
inaugurating, and I am thankful to the Adminis- 
trative Committee of the Library, particularly to 
its President Sri M Anantanarayanan, M,A , 1 0 S , 
Dt Judge Tanjore, and to the Hony Secretary, 
Sri & Gopalan, BA B L , Tanjore, for inviting me 
to edit this work for the Library It is a matter 
for Congratulation that besides running a Journal, 
the Library has started the Saraswati Mahal Series 
of Publications in which will appear editions and 
works based on the rare and rich manuscript 
material available in the Library 

The single manuscript of this Katha available 
in the Tanjore Library is not noticed m the 
Catalogue of the Library , it is in Telugu charac* 
tens and the material is rough country paper 



measuring 7£" X 10£" and numbering 33 sheets , 
it is bound in cardboards made up of similar 
paper, pasted together and containing some Tamil 
matter , here and there are to be seen some- 
extraneous Telugu scnbblmgs The m'stakes in 
the manuscript are few and the e have been cor 
reeled m the text presented here , in one instance 
(p 5), I have restored a missing word on the basis 
of an external testimonium, and m another (p 34), 
I have left a corrupt passage aa it is with a 
question mark, making my suggestion for recon- 
structing the corrupt passage in the Notes I am 
thankful to the Library Staff for providing me 
with a Devanagan copy of the test and to Dr N 
Venkataramanayya, M t, PhD, Reader in Irdian 
History, University of Madras, for helping me to 
compare this copy with the original Telugu 
manu=cnpt and correct the slips 

At the end of the work, I have given textual, 
traditional and historical Notes, an Index of the 
characters in the story with a brief description and 
account of the part played by each, and an Index 
and concordance of verses and prose passages taken 
by Mahadeva from the original Drama My 
Introduction in the beginning deals with all the 
known works which concern themselves with 
the story of the Mudraraksasa, the author 
Mahadeva and his work, his probable date and 
the relation hie text bears to the Drama , to these I 
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have added a free translation of Mahadevas text) 
and accounts of the story of Nanda Candragupta 
and Canakya as found in the several Brabmimcal. 
Buddhistic, Jam and Greek sources The book 
will thus he useful not only to students who study 
the difficult drama of ViSakhadatta in their 
college courses hut also to those students of history 
who are interested in Maury an research 

My thanks are due to the authorities of the 
University of Madras for permitting me to edit 
this work for the Maharaja Serfoji a Saraswati 
Mahal Library Tanjore and also to the Propnetois 
of the Srinivasa Press Tiruvadi, Tanjore and 
Messrs Thompson & Co Madras, for executing 
the printing work 

As one who had worked m the Saraswati 
Mahal Library once I feel gratified at the opportu- 
nity afforded to me to associate myself with the 
work of the Library and I appeal to all scholars 
and patrons to bestow greater attention on a 
Library which possesses one of the best and 
biggest manuscript collections which South India 
might well be proud of and help the Library to 
further its activities and make itself more useful 
to the public 

UNIVERSITY OF MADRAS j V RAGHA.VAN 
6th March 1945 j 



INTRODUCTION 

The Mudrariiksasa is one of the few Sanskrit 
dramas possessing a dominant story interest 1 . This 
interest pertains not only to the events falling 
within the scope of the drama but compiehends also 
the historical or quasi-historical background against 
which the theme of the drqma has to be understood. 
Hie multiplicity of the incidents and their intricate 

the vanety ana confusion characterising the ver- 
sions of the historical background of the story 
have both rendered the understanding of the 
Mudrarakgasa difficult Scholars had therefore 
found it necessary to tell the story of the Mudra- 
raksasa in the form of a simple narrative. Such 
narratives that we know of are of four lands, those 
that give an account of the historical background 
only, those that cover the story of the antecedents 
together with that of the drama, those in prose and 
those in verse. 

Aufrecht records in his Catalogue Catalo- 
gorum (I. p 461) two Oppert manuscripts of 
a Mudxaraksasakathasara, one m Bhavani, 
Coimbatore District, and another in the Maha- 
rajah's Palace Library, Trivandrum. Nothing can 
be known of the identity of the former manuscript; 
the latter, it is probable, represents the work of 
Ravi Nartaka which we shall notice below. 

1 See my Foreword to the Rjolaghvi or MSIatlmadhavakatha 
edited by N. A. Gore, 3J- A. , Oriental Book Agency, Poona. 

1-1 



Anatita Bhatt;a of Punyastarablia on the 
Godavari, son of Tryambaka (Tnnaji) Pandita and 
grandfather of the logician Mahadeva Punata- 
niakara is a well known scholiast of the middle <?f 
the 17th cent AD He wrote his gloss on 
Govardhana a AryasaptaSali in 1645 A D and his 
gloss on Bhanudattas Rasamanjan in 1636 AP 
at Benares. He wrote also a small work called 
Mudraraksasa purvapithika or Mudraraksasa purv?- 
sankathSnaka This work is m prose and deals 
only with the introductory story leading uP 
to the plot of the drama Rajendralal Mitra 
describes a manuscript o f it in hia Notices IV. 

atA WitsTO to * Vwo Tntjtft oi 

in the Anup Sanskrit Library, Bikaner The fir£t 
version given by Jivananda Vidyasagar m his 
edition of the Mudrariksasa is a summary of 
Ananta Bhatta s work 

In the Bikaner Library there is another 
manuscript containing an anonymous version in 
prose, concerning itself like Ananta s, with only 
the events leading up to the plot of the drama 3 


2 The ms begins 

^rftre^r u yfe etc 

I am thankful to Mr K Madhava Krishna Salma Curator 0* 
the Bikaner Library for supplying the information pertaining 
to these Bikaner mss. Dr C Kunhan Raja Hony Adviser to the 
Bikaner Libraiy enlightened me on the nature ol the stOne s 
in these two % ersions in the Bikaner mss It is understood that 
these two versions are being published by the Anup Library 
Bikaner 
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The third account is by Dhundhiraja, the well- 
known commentator on the Mudraraksasa, who 
prefaces his commentary with a metrical resume 
of the incidents which happened before the action 
in the drama begins. Dhundhi belonged to a 
family called Vyasa, was the son of Laksmana, a 
resident of Swamimalai near Kumbhakonam in 
the Tanjore District, and a protige of Tryambaka 
yajvan’, the minister of Serfoji I (A.D. 1711- 1720V 
of Tanjore. Dhundhi finished his gloss on the 
Mudraraksasa in AD 1713. This metrical version 
is printed in Telang’s edition of the Mudraraksasa 
with Dhundhi’s commentary, and the second 
version given by Jivananda Vidyasagar in his 
edition of the drama is based on Dhundhi's verses. 
Dhundhi’s account agrees with that of Mahadeva 
edited here. 

Tradition says that the famous Kerala scholar 
Narayana Bhatta of Melputtur (A.D. 1559-1666) 
composed most of his Prabandhas or compositions 
intended for the dance-exposition called Cakyar- 
kuttu for a Cakyar friend of his named Ravi. This 
Ravi Nartaka produced a metrical version of the 
entire story of the drama as well as the events that 
preceded it. This version may be called the 
Canakyakatha and many manuscripts of it are 
found in the several manuscript libraries 3 4 . Ravi’s 
work has been published, with a commentary by 

3 Tryambakarayamakhln finished his Eharmakflta on the 
Bamayaha in A.D 1713 

4 See for instance the Descriptive Catalogue of the Maba 
rajah’s Palace Library, Trivandrum, Nos. 1764 7; Adyar Library 
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Rajagopala of Madura (Madras 1882) and by 
Satish Churn Law (Calcutta Oriental Senes, 6 ?• 
Calcutta 1921)* 


Catalogue II p 106 3 mss 27 H 27 2 H 29 and 24 A 4 Madras 
Government Oriental Mss Library Nos D 12180-3 

Hie work is variously called in these mss The Trivandrum 
mss call it Mudiar£k§asakathasara the Adyar mss Mu Ra 
Kathasara and Mu Ra Katkasamgraha the Madras mss call it 
KautUyakatlias&ra 

It is clear that scr bes are responsible for a few additions and 
differences noticeable m some of these mss Though all the 
three Adyar mss represent only Ravi s work 27 H 27 represents 
a copy Of an. Original from Which verses 1 14 were missing and 
the scribe o somebody else supplied a d ffeient set of verses 
there and this Adyar ms. corresponds exactly to tl e Madras, 
ms D 1218S In this respect The Trivandrum ms 1 64 ends 
with a different set of verses and Trivandrum 1'66 has a 
different verse on Sunand&a pregnancy 
5 The Calcutta edn has many mistakes 

10(b) for 18(b) for 

31(b) MS'* read here as vreRra- The drama 

calls him Vakranasa 39(c) iigrart for 
89(c) for 100(b) for 

100(a) irfti for 113(b) for 

115(d) fern for uTit'dkdn. 138(d) arTsnr 
for virgin. 165(d) ^ for % ^ 196(a) here is 

against the metre 207(b) gtf for g# 238(d) 

for ijfeq. 254(b) for 274(a) for 

ura 279(c) for sigjjara 279(d) srra^r for 

^5? 295(d) Fmrm. for 296(b) gaRfoT 

for 330(d) 3W# for aw?T 
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While describing an India Office manuscript of 
this work (No. 7124) Dr. A. B. Keith characterises 
Ravi's production as a * version in slipshod verse ' 
When Ravi conies to the drama-part of the story 
he no doubt hurries over the narration, but his 
verse3, especially in the earlier part of the work, 
are very well turned out and are strikingly 
accomplished 8 

The fifth work giving an account of the 
Mudrarakgasa story is the prose version of 
Mahadeva printed in the pages that tollow, This 
work called the kludrarak§asanatakakatha deals 
with the story of the drama and the incidents that 
preceded the theme of the drama. As Ananta 
Bhatta, Dhundhiraja and the unknown author of 
the other version in a Bikaner manuscript have all 
dealt only with the incidents which led to the 
theme of the drama (Purvapithika), and as Ravi 
Nartaka'a version hurries over the drama portion 
of the story, Mahadeva’s, here presented for the 
first time in print, is the only work available now 
that gives us a full and good narrative of the 
entire story of the drama and its antecedent 
events. 

331(b) for *cspct. 344(a) for 

349(b) for 349(d) ^ 

may be ^r. A revised edition will be 

welcome. 

6 I am told by Dr C. Kanban Raja that Ravi Nartaka's ver- 
sion Is the basis of tbe Malayalam vrork on this subject named 
-Cahakyastitra. 
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In the beginning of his metrical version,. 
Ravi Nartaka says that the story of Canakya is 
available in prose form and that he is only 
retelling it m verses 

-Jiui'-Kiyj i 

<Tf Mstcti II 

What is the prose work that Ravi Nartaka had 
before him when he wrote his metrical version? 
It appears possible that the prose version referred 
to by him is Mahadeva s work edited here Firstly, 
both attempt to cover the drama as well as its 
antecedent events secondly, the main details of the 
story in both are identical , and thirdly, in addi- 
tion to the identity of the major elements of the 
story many lines of Ravi Nartaka s version are 
close to Mali \deva s text Ravi Nartaka has not 
slavishly turned the prose composition into verse, 
but has exercised freedbm to make a departure 
from the original cn some points, to add a few 
details and to introduce ^me minor innovations 7 


7 See the following In Rat Is version 51oka 7 Ravi deft 
nifely mentions Sarvathaslddhi as otherwise called Nanda 
£1 13 Sunanda Is said to have received the nine drops of the- 
Padodaha In a mocking spirit 51 15 Maur as birth is put 
earlier si 20 a heat enly voice is introduced to assure the king 
that in the mass of flesh nine sons have been born 51 2 * the 
ghee-can of the prose version is an oil-can here 51 31 the 
minister Isakranisa. is introduced to suggest the ninefold part! 
tion of the kingdom Sts. 35ff before the alternative of ruling 
the city by turns Is proposed an additional solution of creating 
eight other capitals is suggested 51 Sa the king sending the 
war lion Is named as the Valha or Vafega king £1 88 the old 
minister who mentions Candragupta s name is specified by namo- 
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These differences however do not alter the fact 
that Ravx Nartaka s text geneially follows 
Mahiidevas work, as can be well realised by a 


as Vkjikha £1 96 the Nan das give Candragupta the Ko£a of 
his rather to induce him to come out of the cellar and not his 
father's office. £L 113 Ca^ujkya burns the grass to ash and not 
merely crushes It £1 122 Cattakya does not introduce himself 
as a Dakgiijatya £Ia. 138, 110 a 1000 seats for dinner, not 100 
only £l 147 Capahya does not untie his tuft and swear but his 
tuft gets loose as he Is dragged by It, £L 16", Indugarman 
creates first a fever be is then said to stop Brahman feeding 
at the palace, and then he creates an Unmhdagraha §1 173 
Mandragupta Is said to be banished by the handas £1 174 and 
Caijakja makes him reside at a place called vardhamana ten 
>ojanas from tba city £1 1"5 Introduces a forest chief Sahara 
natha £1 18a IT as a comouflage Cupakya advertises Parvata 
kcavara as having declared enmity against some distant king 
and under pretext of goln6 against him they proceed against 
the Nandas, £1 188 tho date of the battle Is given as A,a<)ha 
Kf^na pak?a beginning Instead of Valiakha pHr^lm-t £1 133 
Camlragupta allies himself with Farvataka by giving 
him half his treasury £ls 13" 200 In the battle between 
Candragupta and the Pandas, Candragupta meets lUL^a'i 
bows to him and « ff»ri to call off tbo battle If a 
portion of the kingdom is given to him R£k$asa abuses him 
and asks him to fight £ls. 208 211 CSnakya beselges the city 
within which Sarvirthaslddhi and lUk^asa are hidden and offers 
to raise the selge If Sarvdrthasiddbl retires to the forest Sar 
vlrtbaslddhl does so hoping to corac back to authority later but 
In £1 2°2 Itavj narrates Sarv&rtliasiddhl going to tho forest as 
found In our prose version £1 22a makes SanSrthaslddhi a 
party to tho attempts on Candragupta s life £1 227 Introduces a 
new attempt on Candraguptas life with a poison fruit sent U> 
SarvSrtbasIddhl through spies Capakya manages to substitute 
a good fruit in its stead and contrives to send tho poison fruit 
lo Sarv&rthaslddbl himself who eats It and dies £1 26" Malaya 



perusal of the two texts 8 . One passage can be 
mentioned here to bear out clearly the closeness of 
Ravi’s work to Mahadeva’s: When the Nan das and 
Raksasa are at a fix not knowing how to drive 
out the lion without breaking the cage, and an 
old minister there, attached to the late Maurya, 
mentions Candragupta as a master of such trials of 
wit, the manuscript of Mahadeva’s version reads: — 

In the second sentence here 'Idanirn taya kirn 
kartavyam’, there is a clear gap, the word ‘ taya 
standing without the expression to which it refers; 
the sense must be ‘What use now of thinking of 
that which is past That the word * taya ’ here 
qualifies an expression like ' gata cintaya ’ can be 

ketu swears that he will not do his father's obsequies until be 
has killed his father’s murderer. 

8. Compare Mahadeva p 8, and 

Ravi in the samo context 41. 155. 

Mah. p. 9, and Ravi 182 

Mah. p. 9, msTfTMf fiTTormt ^ frdu: and Ravi 

163, ft 4 qWJlRrp:. Mah. p 9, wr 3 ^: 

qlnicir 'fitSTt and Ravi 165—6, 

OT ^ Utiral 3 ft. Mah. p. 9, 

fit 5 Ih<u*u« and Ravi 3TW*Tnj 
1 Mah. p. 10, 

*iii ncqr sic^ and Ravi 188 

1 ^tHiTtHuF? II 
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safely made out from the corresponding context in 
Ravi’s text where v,e read: 


RI ^TcfRI^ThT 11 89. 


Ravi must have had before him when he wrote 
this a passage running 1 ^nn ^rn ft 


From a verse of the author at the end of the 
work we learn that he was a Brahman of the 
Srivatsa gotra, that his name was Mahadeva Tirtha 
and that he was a scholar in both literature and 
philosophy. 


v^Td: 1 

«iid-4ivuqcn $cff 

:s K l vHH »TT^6T r^cT-fiVJT*! T*TT5 *[H II 


We cannot be sure that the suffix Tirtha at the 
end of the name means that the author was a 
Sannyasin, for Sannyasins do not refer to details 
of their Purvli^rama like their Gotra; Tirtha 
probably is a family surname or is simply a 
general honorific expression. 


The only manuscript that we have of the 
work is not dated; it is however not very old; from. 
it3 script which is Telugu and general appearance, 
we may assume that the author of the work was a 
South Indian, probably patronised by the Tanjore 
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Court’ If, as I have indicated above, Ravi Nartaka 
of Kerala refers to and follows this prose version 
m his Canakyakatha, our author's date may be 
about A D 1600 Narayana Bhatta of Melputtur 
who composed Prabandhas for the Cakyar, Ravi, 
and flourished between AD 1559 and 1666, was in 
contact with the scholars of the Tanjore Court , 
Bhattatiri wrote the grammatical tract Aplinmiya- 
pramanata as a reply to certain views expressed 
by a writer named Vamateya of Tanjore, and sent 
the tract to the two Tanjore Scholars, Sotne&vara 
Diksita and Yajnanarayana Diksita for opinion 10 
YajOanarSyana Diksita was the son of Govtnda 
Diksita, minister of King Raghunatha Naik of 
Tanjore (A D 1614-1632) In view of this literary 
contact, it la not impossible for Ravi Nartaka to 
havs hid access to Mahadeva’-a prose version oven, 
if it was available only at Tanjore 

A consideration of the readings of the Mudra- 
rak§asa text known to Mahadeva is a legitimate 
means of knowing the author s probable place, but 
this inquiry does not yield any valuable result 
here There are several places where Mahadeva 
simply reproduces the text of the drama, as can. be 
seen from the Index of verses and prose passages 


3 Tho only otter Mahadeva among South authors 

known as a Vatsya Is the author of a commentary on Bhanu 
dattaa Raaamaniart Madras Govt. GrL Mss Library R No 680 
and Tanjore Saraswatl Mahal Library No 5"84 
10 Edited by Pandit E V Raman Namputiri Orl Mss. 
Library Trit andrum 1942 The eda contains also Bhattatiri s. 
covering letter to the Tanjore scholars 
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borrowed by Mahadeva from Viiakhadeva given 
at the end of this book.. These passages may be 
used as additional testimonium for the determina- 
tion of the text of the drama. Telang used ten 
manuscripts for his edition and Hillebrant twice 
that number for his, and these manuscripts are 
drawn from all parts of India A detailed exami- 
nation of tho readings in Mah ad ova's version with 
those recorded in the two editions mentioned above 
shows that the text of the drama which Mahadeva 
used is nearer Hillebrant's edition than Telang’s, 
and among the manuscripts used by Hillebrant, 
those marked N, a Nepali manuscript, and M, a 
Malayalam Script manuscript belonging to the 
Burnell collection in the India Office (see Keith, 
India Office Catalogue 7366, Burnell ms. No. 103) 
generally agree with Mahadeva’s text ; but it must 
be noted that even here, there are certain 
characteristic M readings which are not to be seen 
in Mahadeva’s text. Besides this Mahadeva has 
certain readings which ate not to be found in any 
manuscript of the drama used for these two editions, 
and these perhaps, like some other changes, were 
due to some freedom wlikh Mahadeva exercised 
when writing his narrative. 

iii 

Mahadeva's Sanskrit is very simple, and does 
not show any great skill in composition that may- 
be expected of one describing himself as a master 
of Kavya, Alankara and Sastra But the loss on 
the side of marked literary merit ha3 been a gain, 
on the side of simplicity which is to be specially 
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-valued in a narrative aiming at presenting an 
easily understandable account of a very compli 
cated theme 

So far as hia narration of the incidents preced 
mg the drama is concerned we do not know on 
what exact authority Mahadeva bases himself as 
can be seen in a subsequent section giving a survey 
of all the available versions of the story of the 
conflict between the Nandas and Canakya Candra 
gupta the traditions are varied and confusing 
and all that is common to them is restricted to a 
few motifs incidents and names I have indicated 
in the Notes at the end where the details of our 
authors version are corroborated or contradicted 
by details in other versions 

As the main task of Mahadeva is the presen 
tation of the intricate plot of the Mudraraksasa in 
the form of a simple narrative it is necessary to 
consider whether Mahadeva has done this work 
satisfactorily As has been pointed out already 
Ravi Nartaka hurries over the story of the drama 
but such a defect does not pertain to Mahadeva s 
narrative -which is neat and full explaining also to 
some extent the intentions and inter relations in 
volved in the numerous schemes and incidents of 
the story One may wish that the author had 
devoted then and there more space to detailed 
analyses of these intentions and inter relations 
the motives and purposes of the schemes of 
Canakya and the cunning acts and speeches of his 
accomplices so that the greatness not only of 
Canakya s genius but of ViSakhadatta too may be 
realised more easily by the general reader But if 
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Mahadeva has not stopped to dwell more on this,, 
he has made his narrativo move fast. The impli- 
cations of several passages of tho drama have 
been well worked out and set forth in proper 
order so that we have here a definite aid to the 
study of Vi£akhadatta’s drama. 

There are, however, some points on which it 
cannot be said that Mahadeva was careful enough 
to understand fully the text of Vi&akhadatta 
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had resorted to black magic to do away with the 
nine Nandas The Brhatkatha version, on which 
the DaSarupaka says the drama Mudraraksasa is 
based, definitely says that Canakya raised an 
evil spirit in Sakatala s house and with its aid did 
away with the Nandas The drama says in IV 12 

I 1 that Kauplya resorted to black 
magic The anonymous version in the Bikaner ms 
takes note of all these references and °ays that 
m the battle for Kusumapura, Canakya practiced 
black magic against the Nandas But Maha- 
devas version does not speak of any Abhicira 
done by Canakya as part of the battle (pp 9 — 10) , 
but he makes Tivasiddhi play a leacherous 
trick on all the commanders and prevent 
them from taking part in the battle , and the 
Nandas perish m tho fight owing to the superior 
numbers of the armies ofCandragupta and Parvata- 
kelvara In the drama Raksasa goes away from 
the city as soon as he despairs of any victory in 
the fight and espies signs of enemy infiltration, 
soon, after the departure of Sarvartbasiddhi, but in 
Mahadeva s narrative, the departure comes aftei the 
Vigakanya incident After the defeat Mahadeva 
says, Raksasa decides that as the tide is against 
him and he has no forces he will mark time and 
try to succeed by strategems rather than by any 
other means and offers his pretended friendship to 
Candragupta posing as a friend he seduces 
ParvatakeSvara, he then plans to employ 
-Jivasiddhi's "Visakanya against Candragupta, but 
in this scheme it is ParvatakeSvara who suffers 
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fatally. On ParvatakeSvara's death, Raksasa go la 
afraid that hi3 guilt will become public in the 
morning, enters the city that very night, despatches 
Sarvarthasiddhi in the guise of a recluse to the 
forest and runs away from the city after making 
arrangements for several subversive activities 
against Candragupta. From this it appears that 
Riiks asa’s surrender took place outside the city in 
the camp of Candragupta and ParvatakeSvara, and 
all this time Sarvarthasiddhi appears to have been 
within the city (Pp 11-13) . 

P. 12, Act I, Verse 12. — Najidam Maya 
sa nuayam. This and several other passages in the 
drama using the word Banda in the Smgalur and 
referring to Sarvarthasiddhi, speak definitely of 
Sarvarthasiddhi also being called Banda. 
Mahadeva does not mention Sarvarthasiddhi as 
being called Nanda. 

P. 71, Act L — The drama refer3 to Bhadra- 
bhata etc . as leaders, Pradhanapurusas, who 
threw their fortunes with Candragupta and rose 
to importance with his victory (Candragupta- 
sahotthayins). Their respective offices, positions 
and relationship with Candragupta are also men- 
tioned in the drama (A.ct III. pp 171-2). But 
Mahadeva fails to describe them thus and introduces 
them abruptly. 

P. SI, Act I .— According to tbe drama the ring 
is got first, and as Ciinakya was considering what 
he should write in the letter to be sealed with, that 
ring, he is informed of Candragupta s intention to 
perform ParvatakeSvara's obsequies and present the 
latter’s ornaments to Brahmans; and this puts an- 
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idea into Canakya’s mind of effectively using the 
late ParvatakeSvara's ornaments now with Candra 
gupta, it is after this that Canakya arranges for 
the Brahman brothers, ViSvavasu and two others, 
receiving them and selling them in Raksasa s camp 
Mahadeva puts the ornament episode first and 
narrates after that the incident of Nipunaka secur- 
ing the ring, (pp 19 20) The drama gi\ es also an 
indication (p 86) of Canakya implicating the five 
kings Kauluta Citravarman etc on Malay aketu’s 
side in the treachery-scheme in the letter, but 
Mahadeva fails to give this indication (p 20) 

P 142, Act II — The drama says that it is 
Sakatadasa who first notes the ring in Siddhgr- 
thaka’s hand as bearing Raksasa s name and reports 
the fact to Riksasa who examines it But for the 
purpose of his narrative, Mahadeva (p 23) omits 
such minor details, and such omissions are not 
unjustifiable 

P . 146-7, Act IT — It is Sakajadasa who sees 
some persons selling ornaments and sends them for 
Raksasa ’s view , Raksasa finds them valuable and 
orders their purchase This again is another small 
detail overlooked by Mahadeva (p 19) who says 
simply that Raksasa saw the ornaments and 
purchased them 

P 171— S, Act III — The statement (Pramana- 
lekhayapatra) of Bhadrabhata, Bhagurayana and 
others and the ostensible grounds on which tb ey 
left Candragupta and joined Malayaketu are not 
mentioned by Mahadeva. Mahadeva briefly speaks 
on p 22 of the departure of Bhagurayana, Bhadra- 
bhata and others to Malayaketu's camp, and adds 
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here that they ran as if to capture Sakatadasa, but 
really on the secret instructions of Canakya. This 
running aa if after Sakatadasa cannot be supported 
by the drama. What we actually find in the 
drama (Act I, p 105) is that when ^akatadasa's 
escape is reported, Canakya orders that Bhagura- 
yana, Bkadrabhata and othera are to be despatched 
to bring back Sakatadasa, but is informed that 
those persons too had fled. 

P. 218-216, Act TV . — Raksasa asksKsapanaka 
Jivasiddhi for an auspicious day and time for start- 
ing on the campaign, and Jivasiddhi mentions an 
ominous day and time. This is not included by 
Mahadeva in his narrative (p. 29]. 

P. 192-8 , Act IV. Verse 5 — Malayaketu’s 
vow to perform his father’s obsequies only after 
destroying the enemies is a minor point ignored 
by Mahadeva. 

P. 269, Act FA— In the drama, it is said that 
when Raksasa left llalayaketu’B camp and came 
to Patalipura for rescuing Candanadasa, a spy of 
Canakya named Udumbara or Undura shadowed 
Raksasa 's movement and reported it to Canakya. 
This spy and his work are omitted by Mahadeva 
(p. 35). 

Of the differences between the drama and 
Mahadeva’s narrative noted above, it may be seen 
that only a few are material discrepancies; of the 
rest a few are omissions which are not serious, and 
a few, minor points which might be ignored. 


I — 2 
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■watch ; those versed in the € 
dhana and his brothers were! 
maimer. Having thus thoug 
acted accordingly. A f ter somS 
sons were born simultaneously 
skilfulness of Rak§asa and was immSI 
and others also saw and wondered at that achieve- 
ment of Raksasa. Just at that time a son was 
born to Mura also and he, though born of a Sudra 
woman, was endowed with brilliant genius, was 
well-behaved towards superiors and an adept m 
polity. 


In course of time the ting celebrated the 
marriage of all his ten sons, and to Mura's son 
were then bom a hundred sons, equal to their 
father in their qualities. The last of them known 
as Candragupta wa3 exceedingly intelligent and 
well-grounded in statecraft By reason of their 
endowments, these sons and their father Maurya 
a3 well won the hearts of all the people. Unable 
to bear that, the nine Nandas became jealous of 
these sons. 


Once king Sarvarthasiddhi held counsel with 
his ministers with a view to instal on the throne 
one among his sons. At that tune, knowing well 
that his father would not give the kingdom to him, 
a Sudra's son, jealous Maurya created treacherous 
rupture between every one of the nine Nandas 
Split up by Maurya’s words, all of them quarrell- 
ed, each claiming the kingdom for himself. Raksasa 
then said that the kingdom must be divided into 
nine parts and given to all of them. Thereupon 
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Maurya secretly instigated them individually, one 
against the other , consequently all of them quar- 
relled, every one asking for himself the capital 
Patalipura Again, Raksasa suggested to them 
that by turns, each might lule over the city and 
the kingdom for one year , and again, as a result 
of Maurya's instigation, they quarrelled, each 
de«iring his turn to te the first Concluding ■within 
himself that all this was the doing of Maurya, 
Raksasa pacified them and told them “ When you 
fall out like this, the kingdom will become vulne- 
rable hence you should not quarrel , we shall cast 
lots and let him rule first who draws the first 
year RakBasa counselled thus and did accoid- 
mgly That kingdom which was thus many- 
headed Raksasa managed somehow to safeguard 
with the strength of his intellect To Maurya he 
gave the place of the Commander of tho army 
Depite thiB arrangement Maurya, tho father of 
hundred sons and one in the full know of the weak 
points, was only creating internal troubles for the 
nine Nandas 

The N andas and Raksasa therefore came to 
the conclusion that Maurya was their secret enemy 
and that ho must therefor© be done away with To 
that purpose, that got ready an underground coun- 
sel chamber and there every day if there were 
important items of state work. the Nandas together 
with Maurya and his «oos and RSk«a«a and the 
other m misters held secret consultations One day 
a messenger from Rak§a e a called at tho residence 
of Maurj a and said in a flurry “ Sir, there is some 
v« ry important state business Rrik§a«a ard the 
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kings are in tha counsel chamber for discussing it and 
summon you to be there quickly with your sou3 ; 
you must therefore come soon.” Maurya heard it, 
believed it to be true and excitedly entered that 
underground hall The very next moment after 
their entry, the entrance to the hall was blocked 
fast by the royal servants, with mud, wood etc. 
Entering in, they saw not the king, Raksasa or 
anybody else, but saw there in a hundred and one 
dishes daintily dressed food and sauce for eating, 
as also an equal number of lamps. Thereupon 
Maurya told hiB sons “Alas 1 we have all been 
duped by Rakgasa and others, fools though they 
are ; who can surmount the dictates of Fate ? 
What should be done now ? If somhow we could 
wreak vengeance on our enemies, fame will bo 
ours, even though we die ; methinka, he lives 
happily whoso fame stands in the world ; honco 
whosoever amongst you has courage, let him collect 
together the food m these dishes and the oil in 
these lamps and hold his life with them ; if by 
the course of Fate he finds hia way out, he will 
"take revenge on our enemies ; the rest of us shall 
die even now; even otherwise our death tomorrow 
is certain ; let us die today itself; what is the gam 
in dying tomorrow?" Hearing the father's words, 
Candragupta alone said, "If Fate is favourable 
and I get out, I will annihilate these enemies ” 
Then having blessed Candragupta, Maurya, along 
with ninety-nine sons, passed away m a few days. 
And maintaining himself on that store of food, 
and thinking of the timo for getting out, Candra- 
gupta lived in that cellar itself 
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At that very time a man from a king of another 
realm brought a cage with a lion, approached the 
.Nand'is and said ‘If there is any clever person in 
this realm, let him drive out the lion within, with 
out breaking the cage All of them, Raksasa and 
others who listened to those words did not know 
of any means of driving the lion out in that man 
ner At that juncture an old minister who was 
attached to Maurya said The last among the 
Maurya s sons, Candragupta is an adept in such 
acta , but what could be done now by thinking of 
that which is gone ? Hearing those words of the 
old minister, hoping that Candragupta might be 
alive dean mg to know what happened to Maurya 
and his sons and thanks also to the good luck of 
Candragupta the Nandas and Raksasa opened the 
door of the underground counsel chamber Then, 
seeing Candragupta alive the ministers joyously 
approached him and said “ The Kings call you, 
come Desirous though of getting out Candra- 
gupta told them My father my brothers, every- 
body is dead I, this unlucky man am still alive, 
my breath does not stop what is there for me to 
do before those kings ? Here I am also going to 
breathe my last in a few days The kings them- 
selves then came and consoled him in many ways, 
saying “Dear Candragupta be not afraid, come 
out we shall give you the position occupied by 
your father \.s if under pressure Candragupta 
came out of thr cellar The Nandas showed him 
the lion in the cage and told him the matter per- 
taining to it C mdragupta pondered over it well , 

■ The lion is of wax, its movements are mecham- 
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cally controlled ; and its heir is artificial.” Having 
come to this conclusion. Candragupta made the 
lion melt 'with rediiot iron rods. The kings were 
satisfied at this and thinking that if the command 
of the army was given to him, he would gradually 
destroy the army, they gave him authority over 
the dining hall. And Candragupta was attending 
to that work. 

Candragupta was once standing outside the 
dining hall looking out for Brahmanas. A 
Brahmana, young and effulgent, came at that 
time As he was coming, a blade of grass 
pricked his foot and the Brahmana uprooted 
it, crushed it, mixed it with water and 
drank it. Wondering at that, Candragupta 
approached the Brahmana, bowed to him and 
asked “O l Brahmana! who are you? why do you 
pound the grass and drink it?” The Brahmana 
replied “Listen, I will tell you; I am a Souther- 
ner, Canakya by name; this blade of grass 
wounded my feet ; if I do not pound it thus and 
dnnk it, my anger will not be allayed ” Candra- 
gupta thereupon asked “ Worshipful Sir, were a 
powerful king to do you wrong, what will you do 
then?” Canakya said "You do not know the 
strength of my intellect ; I am capable of vanquish- 
ing by my intellect alone a thousand or even a ten 
thousand kings ; let that he ; I hear there is a 
SQdra (Vr$ala) named Candragupta in charge of 
the dining hall of the Nandas ; where is he likely 
to be now ? I am extremely hungry now and I 
must go to him.” Candragupta said “ Worshipful 
Sir, I am Candragupta ; You can come and have 
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your food with pleasure ” Clnakya then told him. 
Oh Prince ! aa a lesult of ray Brahma me nature. 
I called you Sudra (Vrsala) though you are a 
prince , you must excuse this fault of mine 
Candragupta said “ Respected Sir, that you have 
called me Sfidra (Vr?ala) is itself a blessing tome , 
and as long as I am alive I shall be the servant of 
your feet, and you must rofer to me in the same 
manner ’ Having spoken thus, Candragupta 
started from the beginning and proceeding from 
one connected thing to another, narrated to 
Canakya the trouble caused to him m a manner 
that Canakya would take pity on him Having 
then showed Clnakya the way to the dining hall 
and having requested Canakya to come and sanc- 
tify his own home too on his departure after the 
dinner, Candragupta went away to his house 

CSnakya entered the dining hall There were 
ton gold vessels and hundred silver ones for taking 
food and on seeing them Clnakya asked those that 
were there " For whom are these vessels ? ' They 
replied "Of the golden vessels, nine are for (ho 
kings, one is for a Brahmana who knows all tho 
branches of learning, and the other silver vessels 
are for other Brlhmanas. Clnakya seated him- 
self in the seat of tho Brahmana of learning Tho 
kings who came for dinner saw Cinakya and 
asked * Who is this beardless Loy who is sitting in 
tho first seat fit for a great scholar ? C makya 
said “ Bo I board Ie-3 or no, if there is any one ray 
equal m learning, let him come forth * Tho Nan- 
das then said "Throw out this haughty boy, ’ and 
had him dragged away by their servants front that 
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seat. Dragged at that time in the midst of a 
concourse of people Canakya untied his tuft of 
hair and swore m anger that he would tie his tuft 
after uprooting the Nandas and destroying them 
completely The Nandas laughed that a hungry 
Brahmana was prattling something 

Canakya came out proceeded to Candragupta s 
house, promised that he would kill the Nandas and 
give the kingdom, to Candragupta, and told the 
latter everything necessary to be told in that con 
nection He then called a Brahmana classmate of 
his named Indulaiman and told him what was 
necessary to be told for his purpose , he approached 
the Mleccha chief named ParvatakeSvara pro- 
claimed before him his own capacity, informed him 
of the insult at the hands of the Nandas and his 
own vow and said * If you come with your forces, 
and with my aid, destroy the Nandas 1 shall give 
you half the kingdom Parvatakegvara thought 
“This Brahmana appears to be clever and one who 
know" the secrets of the Nanda kingdom , if I get 
his assistance I can capture the entire Nanda 
kingdom Having decided thus ParvatakeSvara 
allied himself with Canakya and made his forces 
ready for fighting the Nandas 

Meantime, that fnend of Canakya the Brah 
mana named Indu§arman putting on the guise of 
a Jam monk and making himself known by the 
name of Jxvas ddhv approached Raksasa, exhibited 
to him his proficiency in polity astronomy and 
incantation and stayed with him as hi" protige 
Raksasa also thought " The Brahmana named 
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Canakya departed with resolute enmity; and 
he -will perhaps do black magic against uaf 
we have a friend in this Jain monk Jiva- 
siddhi ; there is habitual enmity between 
Brahman as and Jain monks and hence this Jiva- 
siddhi will counter the black magic and the rest 
which Canakya will do." Having thought so, 
Raksasa became a thick friend of Jivasiddhi. Thus, 
as a result of the friendship with the chief person, 
Raksasa, all the army chiefs there came under the 
influence of Jivasiddhi. Once he secretly told 
Raksasa and others that in a particular month 
on a particular day, they would have some trouble; 
and raising on ill at very day an evil spirit and 
creating thereby fear in thorn, ho told them that 
eomo Brahmana had raised an evil spirit against 
them, that ho would put it down and that boforo 
him tlio worth of the Brahman as was nothing Ho 
then put down that evil spirit by the mere wave 
of the bunch of peacock foatliera in his hand. By 
this and other similar instances of his capability 
which had been proved truo to their very eyes, 
greater became the confidence of Raksasa and 
others in him. What Jivasiddhi said, none did 
otherwise. 

When matters stood thus, Jivasiddhi learnt 
through secret spies that on a particular day 
Parva takeS vara was coining for a battlo with tho 
Nandas and went to tho houses of tho chiefs of tho 
Nanda forces and told them individually and 
secretly •• On tho coming full moon day of tho 
Va&ikha month, tho movement of planets is 
adverse to you ; on that day there will bo a biff 
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battle for the king; if you go for the fight on that 
day, you will die ; hence, you ought not to go ; let 
this be between ourselves and not be told to any- 
body.” In this manner Jlvasiddhi informed pri- 
vately everyone of the ministers and soldiers 
individually and everyone of them took bis words 
as true. When this was so, on the full -moon day 
of the VaiSakha month, ParvatakeSvara and 
Canakya, with huge MIeccha forces, besieged 
Patalipura. Raksasa ordered all his comman- 
ders to fight but all of them owing to the 
faith in the Jain monk's words, concluded that 
they would dio if they wentforth for battle on that 
day and did not proceed to the fight The nine 
Nandas and Raksasa, with a few soldiers, issued 
out of the city and fought the M leech as There- 
upon owing to the meagre numbers on their side, 
tho nine Nandaa were killed by the numerous 
forces of Parvatake5vara winch were being 
assisted by tho brain power of Canakya Owing 
to liis own exceeding prowess and the (planned) 
neglect of Canakya, Raksasa alone was left 
unhurt. 

Raksasa, extremely dejected at the destruction 
of his masters, thought •• Our masters, who Like 
parents, protected us, and were most compassionate 
to those who resorted to them, all the nine of them 
died simultaneously through an accursed Fate ; if 
I too follow my master dying, like a woman, while 
the enemies are yet alive and no vengeance has 
been taken, I will become the object of ridicule by 
the people ; I being single, the enemies who are 
numerous, connot be vanquised by the fourth expe- 
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dient namely war hence, they mast be gradually 
vanquished by the strength of ray intellect by 
vanquishing them and establishing rathe kingdom 
the old SarvlrthasLddhi himself the ancestor of 
-our master s family asking I must free myself 
from the debt of having eaten long at the hands of 
my masters Having resolved thus Raksasa hid 
hia jealousy within himself and made peace with 
Candragupta Cinakya and ParvatakeSvara He 
went to Candragupta bowed to him and said 
4 Fortunately you have become the king of tiUs 
kingdom to us you are also a son of our Lord 
(Sarvlrthasiddhi) and the Nandos too were sons of 
our Lord Having received Candragupta s con 
gratulation (for this sentiment) Rlhsasa once 
approached ParvatakeAvara in private and seduced 
him This Candragupta is a Sudra offspring and 
has no right to this kingdom therefore I shall kill 
him by a ruse and give you the entire kingdom 
and the Br ihraana. C makya repudiated by you 
will run away somewhere Parv atahcivara 
accepted all that Rak§asa said and between 
Parvatake&varara and Ruk?asa special friendship 
developed 

Cunak} a on his part found out by the power 
of his intellect the intention of Raksasa ho 
thought Eun though wo have secured victory 
wo cannot quick!) enter the city ofPi$aIIpura, 
Ral asa might have designed some means to kill 
U3 through some ruso therefore wo must enter the 
city after clearing tho city of all that danger , 
further I have told Parv ataU.5 vara previously that 
for hl« aid in tho war I would give him haP dm 
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kingdom, and he has to be killed by some deceitful 
means ; otherwise the gift of the entire kingdom- 
which I have promised to Candragupta would not 
be fulfilled.” Having thought thus, Canakya 
stayed for some days outside the city together with 
Candragupta and Parvatakesvara watching the- 
doings of Raksasa through spies. 

At this juncture Raksasa asked the Jain- 
monk some means to kill Candragupta secretly; 
and the Jain monk told Raksasa “I shall create 
an evil spirit In the form of an extremely beautiful 
woman of youthful form ; if a man enjoys her but 
once, the spirit kills him that very moment and also 
herself disappears ” Having said so, the monk 
created the p oison -damse l and gave her to Raksasa. 
Deciding that with that damsel Candragupta 
could be killed, and with his desire almost fulfilled, 
Raksasa came to Candragupta in the night with 
the damsel, when Candragupta, Canakya, and 
Parvatakesvara wero sitting together in the hall ; 
he told Candragupta *• My Lord! a gem of a 
woman in youth, of beautiful form, is in my poss- 
ession and I have brought her to my Lord's pre- 
sence considering her as being proper formy Lord.” 
Saying thus, Raksasa presented that damsel, 
Candragupta and Parvatakesvara saw her and 
became infatuated with love. Canakya had 
already learnt from the Jam monk ’ about the 
poj son- damsel. Deciding that he must have 

Parvatakesvara, the depnver of half of theirjdng- 
dom killed, ho told Candragupta “ It is not proper 
for you to enjoy this gem of a women without 
first offering her to Parvatakesvara your g***- 4 - 
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benefactor On the word of Canakya Candra- 
gupta too agreed to that 

Pa»* vatake4 vara took the damsel entered the 
bedroom with supreme joy and was killed while m 
sport with her I began something but it resulted 
in something different , endeavouring to kill 
Candragupta I killed my friend Par vatakel vara 
who was as claimant to half of the empire 
Candragupta s adversary owing to my ignorance 
and hastiness I did not inform ParvatakeSvara 
previously of this matter now, finding m the 
morning ParvatakeSvara dead and the poison 
damsel disappeared, the accursed Candragupta 
will put an end to me with terrible punishment 
hence I must run away from this place in the 
night itself and having run away I must make 
effort to uproot Candragupta by some means or 
other Having resolved thus Raksa^a entered 
the city despatched Sarvarthasiddhi to the forest 
m the guise of a recluse enjoined Daruvarman and 
other reliable friends to murder Candragupta by 
ruse kept there with a huge sum of money his 
most intimate friend a K.ayastha named Sakata 
dasa for the purpose of setting Daruvarman and 
others in action entrusted his own family wife 
children ard others to Candanadasa a leader of 
the jeweller s community and fled 

On the next morning those in Candragupta s 
camp finding ParvatakeSvara not come out of the 
bedroom broke open the door and found that 
Parvatake&vara was dead and the damsel had dts 
appeared Then appearing to be dejected that their 
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“benefactor and friend ParvatakeSvara had been 
maliciously killed by Raksasa, Canakya command- 
ed tho spies “ "Where is this villain Raksasa ? 
Capture him”. The spies searched for Raksasa and 
informed Canakya that Raksasa had fled in the 
the night itself and was not to be found. Canakya 
tbougnt “ ParvatakeSvara who was to have 
deprived us of half of the kingdom has been killed 
deceitfully ; but his son Malayaketu and brother 
Vairodhaka are still there, and the half kingdom 
already promised has to be given to those two ; 
hence the killing of ParvatakeSvara has resulted 
only in the calumny of betrayal ; but if therefore 
I try to kill them too, I shall only be firmly 
establishing the great ignominy that out of avarice 
for the kingdom it was Canakva who murdered 
even his best friends; Malayaketu must bo made 
to return to his own country through some advice 
or other given by Bhagurayana who must be first 
made to establish his feigned friendship with 
Malayaketu ; and I shall keep Vairodhaka hero 
and afterwards think of some means to put an end 
to him.” Having decided thus, Canakya set 
Bhagurayana to separate Malayaketu. 

Bhagurayana secretly explained to Malaya- 
ketu who was stricken with the grief of his 
father’s death •' Prince I this Canakya is a 
thorougly ungrateful man ; he first sought the aid 
of king ParvatakeSvara with the promise of half 
the kingdom and when all the enemies had been 
uprooted completely by king ParvatakeSvara who 
had trusted Canakya's words, Canakya, that 
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damned betrayer of friend, unwilling to give half 
the kingdom, killed king Parvatake^vara by a ruse; 
if, after this you stay here even for a moment, I 
do not know what harm Canakya will try to do 
you , therefore, as one alive can come by many 
chances of good fortune you go to your country 
and think of the ways to wreak vengeance on this 
brat of a Canakya ’ On hearing this, that very 
moment Malay aketu went away to his country 
with his armies Vairodhaka however, comforted 
by Canakya, continued to live there, greedy as ho 
was of half the kingdom 

Raksasa, who had fled earlier heard of Mala- 
yaketu s desertion, resorted to him and promised 
him “The wicked Canakya fie upon him, has 
wantonly destroyed the family of my masters , I 
do not mind even that, but our great friend 
ParvatakeSvara has been killed by him deceitfully, 
I shall uproot Candragupta along with Canakya 
and crown you Malayaketu knew Raksasa 3 
powers, accepted his proposal and appointed 
Rak§asa as his Chief Minister There were five 
kings under the control of Malayaketu Citravarman 
king of the Kaulutas Simhanada the king of 
Malaya, Puskaraksa king of Xa§mira, Sindhusena 
king of the Sindhu country and Meghanka the king 
of Parasika Raksasa and Malayaketu told them 
“ We must vanquish Candragupta with your aid 
and then we shall give you Candragupta s territory, 
elephants, hordes, etc They agreed and remained 
there mobilising their forces , seeing the wonderful 
qualities of Raksasa they also became specially 
attached to him 
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Staying there with them, Raksasa was egging 
on. his friends at Patalipura, Jivasiddhi and others, 
for doing away with Clinakya and Candragupta. 
When things were like this, CSnakya called all the 
artists and architects of Piitalipura and ordered 
them “Astrologers have fixed an auspicious time 
this night for Candraguptu’s entry into the palace; 
you must therefore quickly decorate the way to the 
city gate ” They replied “ Sir, guessing about the 
forthcoming entry of Candragupta into the palaco 
of the Kansas, the architect Daruvamian has 
already decorated the gate-way to the royal man- 
sion with gilded arches etc ; wo must do the 
decorations in the interior." On hearing that, 
Clnakya began seriously to suspect that out of 
mental delusion or of exceeding devotion to the 
enemy, Duruvarman had decorated the palaco gate 
without waiting for the time of order; as if 
pleased, Canakya told the artisans aloud *• Daru- 
varman ! You shall soon get the fruit proper for 
this dexterity of yours/' Then Canakya made the 
artisans and citizens understand that in accordance 
with the propitious moment, Candragupta 's entry 
into the palace of the Nandas would tako placo at 
midnight; and at that very moment, ho soated 
Vairodhaka, brother of Parvatakeivara in tlio same 
seat with Candragupta and divided the kingdom 
between them; then with the on try of Candra- 
gupta into tho palaco of tho Nandas already 
announced, Vairodhaka, who had been anointed, 
entered the mansion of tho Nandas, followed by 
tho royal entourage which used to follow Candra- 
gupta, mounted with CSnikya’s permission on tho 
1-3 
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female elephant named Candralekha which used 
to carry Candragupta, and with an appearance not 
recognised even by those most familiar, his bioad 
chest shilling with fragrant garlands thrown 
across, his beautiful crest fastened with a jewel 
diadem, and his body covered with a gem set, 
multicoloured gaiment worked with designs of 
rows of pure pearls "When Vairodhaka was thus 
entering the palace, the architect Daruvarman, 
who had been instigated by Raksasa,^ took him to 
be Candragupta and set the machine-arch ready to 
be brought down upon Vairodhaka Meanwhile, 
with their horses held up, those of Candragupfa's 
retinue who were following, stopped , Candra- 
gupta’s mahout who bad been instigated by 
Raksasa wanted to kill Vairodhaka mistaking him 
for Candiagupta and took hold of the golden staff 
hanging from his belt of golden chain, desirous of 
drawing out the dagger kept within the golden 
staff, imagining thereupon that the mahout was 
going to strike her on the rear with the staff, the 
female elephant took to a different gait m great 
speed , Barbd,raka who had dxawn out the dagger 
to kill Vairodhaka under the impression that it 
was Candragupta, was, without even getting at 
Vairodhaka, killed by the machine-arch, which 
fell out of target, having been set and released in 
accordance with the first gait of the elephant. 
Daruvarman understood that the fall of the 
machine-arch was going to result only m his own 
death, quickly got upon the high arch, drew out 
the metal rod fastening the machine-arch, threw 
down the arch, and killed poor Vairodhaka even 
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as ha was sitting on the elephant Then Daru- 
varman also was stoned to death by the footmen 
jn Vairodhaka's retinue Having thus done away 
with Vairodhaka who was to have taken array 
half the kingdom, and also Daruvarman, who 
wanted to kill Candragupta, Canakya entered the 
palace of the Nandas accompanied by Candragupta 
without a single hurt 

After this, a royal doctor, Abhayadatta by 
name, who was a friend of Raksasa gave a medicine 
to Candragupta Canakya, who was seeing that, 
found that the medicine produced a different colour 
in a gold vessel, and told Chandragupta that the 
medicine contained poison and must not be taken 
The doctor himself was then made to take that 
medicine and die At the same time, Pramodaka, 
who was attending on Candragupta at his bedside 
and who had been instigated by Raksasa to kill 
Candragupta secretly, b»gan to spend lavishly and 
enjoy himself with the huge riches previously 
given to him by Raksasa , called by Canakya and 
asked wherefrom he got so much wealth he made 
many conflicting answers , Pramodaka was then 
put to death by torture Bibhatsa and others who 
were employed by Raksasa to kill Candragupta in 
sleep had in advance got into an underground 
paE3age in the interior of the bedroom and were 
living there, entering the bedchamber before 
Candragupta s entry, Canakya examined the 
chamber , ho then saw a row of ants issuing out of 
a bole in the wall with particles of food, and under- 
standing that the chamber was already inhabited 
by men in concealment, he ordered the chamber 
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itself to be "burnt ; when it was being consumed 
by flames, Bibliatsa and others perished in the fire, 
with their sights obstructed by smoke and unable 
to trace the exit previously laid out. 

From that time Canakya was a thousand t>mes 
more careful. He sent out spies in various guises 
to find out the friends of Raksasa living in PataF- 
pura and to know what kind of harm would come 
from whom. At the same time Canakya thought 
about the wonderful prowess of Raksasa, his. 
mastery of statecraft, and the firmness of his 
devotion, to his masteis, and deliberated within 
himself: “I must make an effort to establish 
Rak§aaa himself in the office of minister, to 
Candragupta ; otherwise there can be uo stability 
to Candragupta’s kingship ; having established 
him so, and fulfilled my vow, I must go to the 
hermitage to do penance as before ; and RSksasa, 
owing to his exceeding devotion to his old masters, 
will never come to terms with us; he, like a wild- 
elephant has therefore to bo caught through a 
ruse; first of all, he cannot be made to accept the 
ministership of Candragupta so long as even a 
single member of the Nanda line is alive ; but he 
can be rendered incapable of action in the matter 
of attacking Candragupta." Having thought like 
his, Cilnakya put an end to Sarvarthasiddhi of 
Nanda’s family who was a recluse in a hermitage, 
and was searching for some means to capture 
Rakgasa. 

Candragupta performed on the permission of 
Canakya the obsequies of ParvatakeSvera ard 
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presented the very valuable ornaments previously 
•worn, by Parvatake^vara to the three brothers, 
ViSvavasu and others sent by Canakya Calling 
secretly the brothers who had received the orna- 
ments, Canakya asked them to go to Malayaketu s 
camp, sell them to Baksasa and return The 
brothers went accordingly ^nd showed the orna- 
ments to Raksasa Without knowing that they 
were Parvatake5vara's ornaments but finding them 
to be highly valuable and available for sale, 
Raksasa gratified the brothers by paying a huge 
price and kept those ornaments m Ins treasury 

Of the spies of Canakya, one Nipunaka by 
name had taken the scroll depicting the scenes 
of hell with which one could enter another a house 
without being “inspected, and while going about 
house after house inculcating Dliarma aud begging, 
he enteied once the house of Candanadasa, the 
chief of the jewellers, living m Patalipura He 
spread there the pictures of hell and was singing 
songs of Dharma When he was singing, a boy 
about five years of ago and of very graceful 
appearance, heard the songs and with eyes broad 
with curmrsity, issued out of an inner apartment 
Upon that, a great uproar by women arose from 
the midst of the inner appartment “ Ah, he has 
gone out, he has gone out " Among them, a vory 
beautiful woman, with her face slightly visible at 
the door, stretched out her hand and quickly dis 
appeared inside with the boy , and from her 
slender finger* busy in restraining the boy from 
going out, a ring made to the size of a male finger 
slipped down revolved and reached the foot 
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Nipunaka The lady did not know the slipping of 
that ring Nipunaka took the ring, read upon it 
the name of Raksa c a and came to the conclusion 
that the ling wasRaksasa s, that that woman from 
whose hands the ring slipped was Raksasa s wife, 
that the boy wa* Raksasa's son and that un- 
doubtedly Raksasa had entrusted his wife, son and 
others to his great friend Candanadasa and left 
the city Nipunaka went to Canakya with the 
ring, gave it to him and told hnn the whole story 
Canakya was oveijoyed at the gain of that 
ring, and resolving that Raksasa must be caught 
with that very ring, he wrote some letter. He 
then called Siddharthaka who had been made to 
keep a feigned friendship with Sakatadasa, a 
beloved friend of R&ksasa, gave hnn the letter and 
oidered “ In the^e words somebody must himself 
say something to somebody else , tell Sakatadlsa 
like that and ask him to write this letter without 
the address and come to me with that letter , do 
not tell him that Canakya asked him to write ’ 
Siddharthaka had the lotter written accordingly by 
Sakatadasa and showed it to Canakya Canakya 
sealed the letter with Raksasa s ring, gave both the 
letter and the ring to Siddharthaka and told him 
* I desire to send you on a mission to be done by a 
trusted person and m that work you must justify 
your name Siddhartaka (one whose object is 
achieved), £dkataduea will be taken to the stake 
on tho orders of the king , you must go there in 
advance and give the executioner* the sign of an 
angry wink of your right eye , and when at that 
time, they run belter skelter in apparent fright, you 
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must take away Sakatadasa from the stake to 
Raksasa; from Raksasa, who will be pleased at the 
saving of his friend's life, you must accept a 
present; you must serve Raksasa for some time; 
and then, when our forces are near the enemy, you 
must do this service.” So saying, ho whispered 
something into the ear of Siddharthaka. This and 
the meaning of the letter previously mentioned 
-will both become clear afterwards. 

Siddhartaka agreed to do so, saluted Canakya 
and departed. Canakya then deci eed “Tho Jain 
monk Jivasiddhi, who at the instigation of 
Raksasa, killed Par vatakel vara with tho poison- 
damsel, let him be proclaimed for this same crime 
and be banished from the city in ignominy ; the 
other man, the writer known as Sakatadasa, who 
at the instigation of Raksasa is attempting always 
on our life, let him also be proclaimed for this 
crime and impaled; and let the members of his 
family be imprisoned.” Canakya then sent for 
tho chief of the dwellers, Candanadasa. As soon 
as he wa3 called by Canakya, Candanadasa sent 
Rak§asa’s family elsewhere through Dhanasena 
and others who were in his house, and then came 
to Canakya. Though he was requested by Canakya 
to surrender the family of Raksasa left in his 
house, Candanadasa only denied their staying in 
his house. Canakya was thence extremely in- 
furiated and ordered Durgapala “This Candanadasa 
has brought over to his house Raksasa’s wife, and 
does not give her up even if we entreat him; there- 
fore confiscate his household belongings and keep 
him along with his wife and son in custody until 
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I inform Candragupta so that the king himself 
may decree his capital punishment ” Durgap ila 
took the order and departed with Candanadasa 
Candanadasa on his part was without any fear at 
losing his life owing to his devotion to the cause 
of his friend Raksasa Canakva thought ‘‘Even 
as this man gives up his life as if it is not dear to 
him when there is danger to that man, even so will 
that man's life be not dear to him when this man 
la in danger , therefore Raksasa is now secured ” 

The Jam monk banished m disgrace from the 
city went to Raksasa and stayed with him as 
before Siddharlaka went away taking Sakata- 
dasa too in the manner already described Canakya 
heard of this and, though pleaded at heart appear- 
ed outwardly to be very angry, and as if sent by 
him to capture Sakafcadasa, Bhlguruyana, Bhadra- 
bhata, Purusadatta Dmgarata, Balagupta, Raja- 
sena, Rohitaksa and Vijayavarman, all of whom 
had already been secretly commissioned by 
Canakya ran away to Malayaketu s camp Of 
this also Canakya heard, put on much fury, and 
said that he would round up all of them He was 
certain that Raksasa was now caught 

Meanwhile a spy of RTksasa, "V lrlidhngupta 
by name, in the guise of a snake charmer enquired 
of the entire news of Patalipura from the time of 
Raksasa s exit up to the taking away of Sakatadisa 
to the stake, returned to Malayaketu s camp and 
informed Raksasa Raksasa heard of the killing 
of Dlruvarman and others and grieved over it 
Hearing of ihe impalement of his beloved friend 
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Sakatadasa, Raksasa wasylunged into deep sorrow 
and he shed profuse tears. At that very moment 
Sakatadasa along with Siddharthaka approached 
RSksasa and saluted him. Looking upon Sakata- 
dasa as if lie was released from death's own mouth 
and as if he wai born again, Raksasa rose up in 
haste, embraced him and asked by whom ho was 
saved from impalement. "By this dear friend, 
Siddharthaka, I was saved from the Death's mouth 
of Caijakya and brought to you. Revered Minister!” 
So saying Sakatadasa pointed out Siddarthaka, 
Raksasa gave Siddharthaka as presents the orna- 
ments which he was himself wearing at that 
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come to another s hand? , and asked Good 
Siddhlrthaka, ■wherefrom did you get this ring ? . 
Siddharthaka replied There lives m Pltalipura 
a leader of the jewellers named Candanadasa this 
ring was lying at his door and I got it Ral ?asa 
thought it possible gratified Siddh irthal a with a 
big prize for the ung took it and then gave it 
back to him with the words that in future he 
should act in his capacity with the seal of that 
ring Siddharlhal a agroed, took back the ring 
and was observing the duties of his post 

With the secret permission of Clnahya, 
Bhlgurayana left P italipura and went over to 
Malayaketu Out of gratitude that Bhagui lyana 
saved his life fiom Canakya and out of friendship, 
Malayaketu placed Blilginayana in authority next 
to himself , and Bh igurayana v\ as awaiting the 
time to create a split between R“ik§asa and 
Malayal etu Bhadrabata and others who had run 
away from P lfcahpura sought Malayaketu s 
audience th lough Malayaketu s commander Sil ha 
ral a Malayal etu took them to have deserted 
Clnakya and come there, and placed them in 
offices suitable to each like the command of the 
army of the elephant corps of the calvary and so 
on Ral sasa on his part strove to create a split 
between Canakya and Candragupta and bo D an 
sending spies for that purpose to PStalipura 

When things atood thus Canal ya privately 
told Candragupta You must carry on for some 
time without me you must enact even such 
things as transgression of my command thereby 
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there is some purpose to be achieved by us," 
Candragupta reluctantly accepted to do so. Then 
at the beginning of autumn once, Candragupta 
ordered his citizens that the Kaumudi Mahotsava 
(great festival of moonlight) must be celebrated in 
the city; the citizens were supremely happy; but 
Canakya, on hearing that, prohibited tii8 citizens 
that the festival of moonlight ought not to be 
celebrated Angry then on looking at the city 
without the festival, Candragupta learnt that the 
festival was prohibited by Canakya ; he called 
Canakya and asked him “ For what purpose. Sir. 
have you cancelled the festival ? Never has any 
move of yours, noble Sir, been without a purpose." 
Canakya replied “Listen to mo King* t he writers 
on . Po lit y describe three kinds of success : th at_ 
de pendent on the ki ng, that o n the ministe r and j 
that_on_J)OJth ; and what need to search for the^ 
purpose for you whose success is dependent on the 
minister?" Hearing this, Candragupta turned : 
aside his face as if in anger. At this juncture, 
the minstrel instigated by Rakga^a sang in 
praise of Candragupta “A master does not 
become one by merely putting on ornaments etc. ; 
one like you whose command is not ignored by 
others is said to bo the real master.” Canakya 
heard this and understood Rakgasa’s strategem in 
it Candragupta ordered ten thousand gold pieces 
to bo given to that minstrel ; Canakya said that it 
should not bo given; “Wherefore is this huge 
expenditure of money incurred for an unworthy 
purpose Candragupta said “ With my actions 
obstructed by you on all sides, I do not relish this 
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kingship which is like fetters to me M Can ikya and 
*' Such defects do affect kings who are not them- 
selves at the helm of affairs ” If, therefore, you 
cannot put up with the situation, you you«elf take 
charge of the affairs ” Candxagupta said “ Here, 
I shall myself attend to my office ” Canakya said 
It is to my welfaie, I shall also attend to my 
own duty ’’ Candragupla asked “ If so, I desire to 
know the purpose of cancelling the Kaumudi 
Mahotsava ” Canakya retorted “ I also desire to 
know the purpose of observing the Kaumudi 
Mahotsava ” Candragupta said “ First of all, your 
veto of my command ” Canakya said “ My first 
purpose of the cancellation is also the overriding 
•of your order , if you want to know the second 
purpose also, I shall tell you* having known our 
vulnerable points through Bhadrabhata and others 
who had deserted us and resorted to him, and listen- 
ing to the ad vico of Raksasa, Malay aketu, sur- 
rounded by the vast armv of MJeccha chiefs, is 
ready to attack us m lus anger at the murder of ins 
father , this is time for military exercise, not for 
festivals ; when we have Btarted the work of set- 
ting aright the forts, what for is the Kaumudi 
Mahotsava ? Hence did I Q top the festival ” 

Candragupta said ‘Sir, there are many things 
that I have to ask " Canaltya said " Ask without 
hesitation , there is much that I must tell you 
4 ‘ I shall ask now ” said Candragupta ‘ I shall 
tell you ' said Canakya Candragupta asked 
“That Mai ay aketu who is the rootcauso of all this 
trouble for us, — -wherefore was he ignored when he 
fled?” Canakya said “Two courses were possible 
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if Llalayaketu's flight was not to be ignored : his 
detention or the gift of half the kingdom already 
promised; by his detention we would have only 
ourselves accepted the guilt of the ungrateful 
killing of ParvatakeSvara; by giving the promised 
half of the kingdom, the death of ParvatakeSvara 
would have borne only one fruit, namely, ingrati- 
tude ; hence was the fleeing of Malayaketu 
ignored,” Candragupta said “Let this be so: 
Raksasa was staying here within the city itself 
and he was ignored by you ; what reply have you 
for that?”. Cunakya replied “Owing to his stead- 
fast devotion to his masters, the late Nandas, and 
owing to his long stay in this very place, Raksasa 
is in the position of one enjoying the supreme con- 
fidence of the subjects still attached to the Nandas; 
further he is a person endowed with brain and 
heroism; if he stays within the city, equipped with 
friends as well as money, he will foment an internal 
revolution ; if kept aw$y, he could be tackled even 
if he brings trouble from outside ; hence was he 
ignored while fleeing; if we overpower and capture 
him, he will slaughter our forces or will himself 
perish ; if that happens, all this effort we have 
taken to bring him round will be futile.” Candra- 
gupta said “ I am not able to score over you in 
speech ; but I must say, ip all respects, Raksasa is 
indeed superior.” Canakya said “ Rot you, is, I 
suppose, the rest of the sentence I "What has 
Raksasa done?”. Candragupta: “ What have you 
done, Sir?”. Canakya- “I uprooted the Nanda with* 
his family and established you in the kingdom ” 
Candragupta : ‘ Tin's was done by Fate which was 
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inimical to Nanda’s family." Canakya: “Fools 
rely on Fate.” Candragupta : « And wise men do 
not brag.” 

On hearing that, Canakya feigned great anger ; 
subduing his anger again, he said, “ You, ioQdra I 
It Raksasa is more praiseworthy than me, here, 
take back this sword,” and throwing the sword, 
he retired to his residence. Candragupta ordered it 
to be proclaimed in the city that he was himself 
carrying on his state duties, ignoring Canakya, and 
retired to his inner apartments. And the whole of 
this episode became known to Raksasa through 
jKarabhaka. 

When matters stood thus, Malayaketu once 
asked Bhagurayana “My friend, Bhagurayana! 
Bhadrabhata and others who came over to me told 
me that they sought me not through minister 
Raksasa, but having deserted Candragupta who was 
under the influence of an evil minister,, they were 
approaching me through my commander Sikhara- 
sena ; though I have been exercising my mind 
since then, I do not grasp their intention in saying 
so ; what is the reason for resorting to a different 
medium of introduction, leaving off Raksasa, our 
greatest benefactor and friend?”. BhiiguiSyana 
thereupon said * Prince, it is like this : Rafcjasa’s 
fury is only towards Canakya, and not towards 
Candragupta; if perchance Candragupta, unable 
to put up with the haughty Canakya. repudiates 
him, Raksasa may mdke peace with Candragupta 
out of devotion to him as a member of the Nan da 
family and out of consideration for the release of 
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his friends in detention in the capital ; if it is so, 
you will not trust Bhadrabhata and others too; 
this intention of Bhadrabhata and others is plain 
indeed.” Malayaketu listened to this and accepted 
it as proper. Later," when Malayaketu heard the 
news that Candragupta, seduced by Raksasa's 
spies like Stanakalaia and others, had repudiated 
Cunakya, what Bhitguriiyana told became rein- 
forced in the mind of Malayaketu. Thereafter, 
though suspicious of Raksasa, Malayaketu appeared, 
for tho sako of his own purpose, to have the same 
, confidence in him. 

Now, Malayaketu, Rak§asa and others started 
with their armies to besiege Patalippa. Raksasa 
ordered the five kings, Citravarman and the rest, 
to march in a ring round Malayaketu, and others, 
Magadhas, Gandharas and Yavanas, to occupy the 
army front and other places appropriate to them. 
As day by day Patalipura was approaching, 
Raksasa thought that the spies of Canakya would 
deceitfully come and create internal dissensions in 
his camp and made the rule that persons could go 
out or come into their camp only with the stamp of 
his seal ; and Bhagurayana was entrusted with the 
granting of that seal (of permit). 

. At this juncture, the Jain monk Jivasiddhi, 
appearing to have some disagreement with Raksasa, 
went to Bhagurayana, and requested for the seal (of 
permit) for going out of the camp. Bhagurayana 
asked him the reason why he was going away leaving 
his intimate friend, Minister Raksasa. Withouttell- 
ing the reason for his departure, Jivasiddhi said that 
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lie was going to c ome place where even the name 
of Rahsasa would not be heard and exhibited a great 
deal of anger against Raksasa Ashed by Bhagu- 
rliyana with some compulsion Jivasidahi told, 
us if with reluctance, “ Unfoitunately, I became 
Raksasa’s friend at first, at that time Raksasa 
secietly laised the poison- damsel and billed 
ParvatakeSvara , Canakya heard of this and bani- 
shed me from the country, now toe, Rahsasa, 
adept m statecraft, is beginning something like 
that by which I shall be banished from -this world 
itself, hence, I have leftRah^a^a and am determined 
to go away somewhere " Bhagurayuna heard this 
and mfornied^Malayahetu too Thereupon Malaya- 
ketu decided - * that Rahsasa bad hilled Parvata- 
heSvara and resoh ed to kill Ruh?a c a Remember- 
ing then the command of Canakya that Rlhsasas 
life must be saved, Bhlgurayana ad\ lsed Malaya- 
Letu ‘ Punce ! formerly when Sanarthastddhi 
was alive, Rahsasa wanted to crown him m tlie 
kingdom, and as Paivatahe^vara, even as Candra- 
gupta, was likely to take aw ay the kingdom and was 
thus an enemy hilled Pai vataheivara , now that 
Sarvarthasiddhi has been killed, the basis for such 
enmity is no more present and I do not see any 
harm from Rahsasa , further, we can keep Rahsasa 
till we gam the Nanda kingdom and we can then 
retain or abandon him As Bhagurayana was 
speaking thus, a man named Dirgkacaksus who was 
in charge of an army outpost brought Siddhar- 
thaka bound on the back, having in his hand a 
letter sealed with Raksasa’s ring, hut without the 
permit of Rahsasa s seal, and told Bbagurajana 
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“Sir, this man has been brought here, going out of 
the camp ■without getting your seal of permit. " 
Bhagurayana asked Siddhartaka “ Are you a new- 
comer or a servant of somebody here? "Why do 
you go out of the camp without getting my seal?” 
Siddhartaka replied that he was a servant of 
minister Rak^asa and was going out without the 
seal owing to the importance of the work Bliagu- 
rayana asked what that importance of work was 
which made him trarsgrers the royal command, 
snatched the letter from his hand, and seeing it 
marked with Rak^asa’s ring, opened and read it as 
follows: " Hail 1 Somebody from somewhere 
informs some one in his place : By repudiating 
our enemy, the truthful person has shown his 
truthfulness; and now, by giving 'what has been 
previously promised to these friends of ours with 
whom a pact has been previously arranged, 
the person of truthful promise must carry out his 
promise ; and they too, being so propitiated, will 
uproot their previous support and serve you ; 
though this is not forgotten. I remind the truthful 
person; among them, some desire the enemy’s 
Treasure, some the elephants aud still others, the 
territory ; the three ornaments which were sent by 
the worthy person have been received ; and I have 
also, as a compliment to the letter, sent some- 
thing. The oral message is to be heard from 
Siddharthaka who is one most reliable.” Bhagu- 
rtiyana then asked Siddharthaka ** Siddharthaka I 
Whose letter is this ? By whom is the oral message 
to be heard from you Siddharthaka evaded by 
saying that he knew nothing, and Bhagurayana 
I— 1 
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had him beat by servants As he was being beaten, 
the box of ornaments sealed with Raksasa s ring 
fell from underneath his ann Mai ayaketu decided 
that the box of ornaments might be the compli- 
ment to the letter, opened it and saw the orna- 
ments which he had taken out from his own body 
and presented to Raksasa Then, coming to the 
conclusion that the letter had been sent by Rak§a°a 
to Malayaketu, he beat Siddharthaka again and 
asked him to give out the oral message. Siddhar- 
thaka fell at Malayaketu’*? feet and prayed for 
security Malayaketu thereupon told him “Good 
man* There is certainly no danger to you, ano- 
ther s servant , but speak out the facts as they are " 
So asked by Malayaketu Siddharthaka (old every- 
thing '« Prince, Mimstei Raksasa has gi\en tins 
letter and sent me to Candiagupta , the oral mes- 
sage v* that, of m> fi\c dear friends, Citiavarman 
and the rest, two want the treasury and the ele- 
phants , the other 5 ; desire the territory , therefore, 
just a& I was faionred by dismissing Cananya, 
His Majesty must gi\e them also what has been 
already promised to them ’ On hearing this Mala- 
yaketu thought of the devotion of Citravannan 
and others towards Raksasa, concluded that they 
too plotted against him, ana sent a servant to 
fetch Raksasa On being called by Malayaketu, 
Raksasa, having disposed of the ornament 6ent by 
Malayaketu, put on the ornaments purchased by 
him from ViSvava^u and others, and came to 
Malayaketu In his usual manner, Raksasa in- 
formed Malayaketu the allignment of positions in 
the army made by him for the kings, Citravarman 
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W~o 

and the rest On hearing that, Malayaketu came 
to the conclusion that the very persons, Citra 
varman and the rest, who were out to propitiate 
Candragupta by destroying him, were made to en- 
circle him in the army, and a c ked Raksasa ' Sir! does 
any one now go to Patalipura or come from there? ’ 
Raksasa said ‘‘ There is no need now for anybody 
to be going to and fro , in a few days, we are 
ourselves going there ’ Malayaketu asked “ If it 
is so, why have you, noble Sir, -ent a letter to 
Patalipura through Siddharthaka ? ' Raksasa 
exclaimed ‘Siddharthaka’ what is it?” Siddhar- 
thaka then said with tears ‘Being beat, I told the 
secret. ' Though Raksasa asked him what the 
secret w as like Siddhartaka remained silent, with 
his head bent down Remarking that m front of 
his master, Siddhartaka would not, out oi fear or 
shame, speak out, Bhagurayana himself said 
‘ Siddharthaka says that Minister Raksasa gave a 
letter and an oral message and sent him to 
Chandragupta ” Raksasa heard it and observed 
Being beat he speaks falsehood, what will not a 
belaboured man »ay? . Thereupon Malayaketu 
said ' Bhagurayana \ if it is so, show Raksasa the 
letter sealed with Raksasa's ring' Raksasa saw 
the letter and said that it was possible to forge the 
seal as well as the letter Malayaketu then said 
*' These jewels were sent by you, noble Sir as a 
compliment to the letter , how could the«e too be 
deceitful 9 Raksa a a replied “These ornaments 
were not sent by me, but Were given by me to 
Siddharthaka ag a present for some act ” Bhagu- 
rayana said “Prince I how could it be believed that 



ornaments of such a nature removed from your own 
body and given by you were presented to such a 
person (as Siddhlfthaka) ? and he a^ked Siddha r - 
thaka who wrote the letter Siddharthaka looked 
at Rlksasa’s face and stood silent and -when he 
was beat again he said that Sakatadlsa wrote it 
Thereupon Raksa^ said that if {§ahat id Isa had 
written it, it was as good as having been written 
by himself Bhaguraynna said further th at Sakata- 
dasa too would not accept in Rlksasa’s presence 
that he himself wrote it and ordered a servant 
that a specimen of Sakatadl^a’s writing and 
Raksasa’B ring be b. ought When the servants 
brought them, Riksasa too saw the identity and 
concluded that it was Sakatadasa himself who 
had joined the enemies and played that ruse 
Malayahetu then observed the throe jewels of Ins 
father worn b> R3k?asa and being certain that 
they were the three jewels mentioned in the letter 
and sent by Candragupta to Rak^asa, he asked 
Rah§asa ’Where weie the three jewels got from?’ 
“They weie purchased from merchants’ leplied 
Rahsasa Malayaketu said ‘Noble Sir] it is 
impossible that such ornaments which were worn 
by my father and which had, turther, come to 
Candragupta were purchased from merchants ” 
Raksasa thereupon thought within himself “ The 
enemy s ctrategeni has been very conclusively 
laid for, I cannot reply that the letter is not nnn'', 
&inco the seal mine , how ia it to be believed that 
Sakatadlsa betrayed my friendship? Who will 
thmk it possible that King Candragupta sold 
ornaments ? Therefore acceptance (of guilt) is 
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better, and not any ineffective answer." Thinking 
thu a , he remained silent- Malay aketu then told 
Raksasa *‘It is certain that having killed pre- 
viously my father ParvatakeSvara, -who had placed 
confidence in you, through the strategem of the 
poison -damsel, you aie now endeavouring to do 
away with me also-" When Rrik$asa denied that 
lie did not direct the poison-damsel against Par- 
vatakeivara, they mentioned Jivasiddhi’s name to 
him. Kaksasa concluded that his very heart 
had been captured by the enemy and stood dispi- 
rited Malayaketu then looked at R2k§asa and 
-told him “ I am not a traitor like you ; by all 
means, go and make peace with Candragupta; 
I can uproot Candragupta, Canakya and you 
together." He then ordered Citravarman and others 
also, who out of friendliness towards Raksasa 
desired to harm Malayaketu, to be killed. They were 
accordingly put to death. Raksasa went out all 
alone and thought: “Shall I repair to the penance 
grove? This mind nursing enmity will not become 
quiet by penance. Shall i follow my masters ? To 
do so while yet the enemy is not dead is to act like 
women. Or shall I, with sword as my ally, plunge 
into the enemy’s army? This too is not proper- 
if it is not ungrateful, my heart that is impatient 
to free Candanadasa would provent me from doing 
so Therefore, Candanadasa, best of my friends 
who, for my sake, cares not for his own life, must 
somehow be freed " Having decided thus, RSksasa 
came secretly to the dilapidated garden at the 
outskirts of Pa$ ilipura 



After that, as Malay aketu’s allies had all 
keen removed, Bhagurayana, Bhadrabhata and 
others who had spread themselves all over the 
army, thought it to bo the best moment, restrained 
Malayakefu and captured him. 

At this juncture, RSksasa saw in the old 
garden of Patalipura a man sent by Canakya, 
trying to put an end to himself, and asked him 
why ho was coraitting suicide The man did not 
tell at first, but as a result of Rak^asa's pressure 
told with some hesitation : ** There is in this city, 
the chief of the Jewellers, Candanadasa by name, 
who is a great frjond ot Minister Rak^asa ; 
there is a friend of his named Vi^nudusa ; that 
Vi?nudasa is a dear friond of mine and ho has 
now left the city to immolate himself in fire ; 
thence counting the giving up of my life better 
than tho bereavement of a friend, I began 
doing this. ” informed thus by that man, Ruk$asa 
asked him "What is tho reason for your friend 
VLjnudasa endeavouring to put himself to death 
Displaying his dislike at the delay caused to him, 
the man said •* This friend of Candanadasa, named 
Vi§nudusa. unable to bear tho detention of his 
friend Candanadasa on account of Rak§asa, went 
to Candragupta and sought tho releaso of Candana- 
dasa by a payment of money ; Candragupta toM 
him that ho had kept Candanadasa under arrest 
not for the sake of money, but because Candana* 
dos«i harboured tho family of Rakgasa and did not 
surrender them though ontreated several times, and 
ordered a servant Branding In front to put an end 
to Candanadusa if ho did not give up Minister 
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Raksasa's family; even then Candanadasa did not, 
out of his love for his friend, surrender the family 
of Minister Rakgasa ; and Candanadasa was taken 
to the place of execution ; thereupon my dear 
friend Vi’jnudasa decided to die earlier than his 
dear friend, and went out of the city. ” Thus 
informed by the man, Raksasa said ‘‘Have no 
fears; stop VisnudSsa from entering the 
flames and I shall free Candanadasa too from the 
fear of death.*’ The man had some suspicion (that 
it might be RSksasa) and asked him who he was ; 
RSk-jasa gave his name. The man told Raksasa 
*« Previously, one &akatad3sa was taken to the 
place of execution on the behest of Candragupta, 
but & aka £ad lisa was spirited away to a different 
part of the country by somebody; upon that, 
Candragupta, who did not tolerate the transgres- 
sion of bis order, had all the executioners put to 
death ; from that time, all the executioners remain 
alert and carry out their duty ; you must therefore 
be quick.” Listening to such words from that 
man, Raksasa wondered at the intellectual effici- 
ency of Canakya and thought: “This is not the 
proper time for the sword as the executioners had 
once been previously put to death (for negligence) ; 
a strategic move brings forth its fruit in a distant 
future and of what use is it here? Indifference is 
not proper when my dear friend is in a terrible 
danger which is of my own making ; well, I shall 
mako this body of mine a recompense for this." 
Resolving therefore that he must rush bo on to 
Candauadtisa’s side, Raksasa camo to the spot 
where Candanadasa had bean brought for execution 
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whose endowments, we, his envious rivals, are not 
glad.” On seeing Raksasa, Canakya bowed to him 
with regard, and Raksasa said that Canakya ought 
not to touch him, polluted as he was by the touch 
of the executioners. Hearing that, Canakya 
informed Raksasa all the plana laid by him so that 
Raksasa might believe them. Canakya said 
■** Minister Raksasa 1 these two are not untouchable 
executioners ; but one is Siddbarthaka whom you 
have seen previously ; and the other also is one in 
royal service named Samiddharthaka ; Sakatadasa 
too is by himself innocent and he was made to 
write that treacherous letter by me ; this is an 
epitome of this matter: The servants Bhadrabhata 
and others, that kind of letter, Samiddharthaka, 
these three ornament?, your friend who appeared 
to be a Jain monk, this man in the old garden, 
the suffering of the merchant Candanadasa, all 
these, 01 heroic man, are the manoeuvres employed 
by me who desired your alliance with Candra- 
gupta And hero is Candragupta desirous of meet- 
ing you.” On , hearing this, Raksasa had his 
suspicion about Sakatadasa removed and though 
he did not agree to see Candragupta, he accepted 
to da so under pressure (of circumstances). Candra- 
gupta became aware of the happenings and was 
pleased at heart ; greatly wondering at the adept- 
ness of Canakya in political strategy, Candragupta 
came forth with his retinue and made obeisance to 
Canakya. Canakya thereupon told Candragupta 
“Tnis is your hereditary minister, Raksasa, salute 
him”, and Candragupta did accordingly. Having 
given his blessings. Raksasa thought within himself 
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thus ‘ ‘ Even a fool of a minister is sure to be 
established in a position of fame by resorting to a 
proper and successful person , by resorting to an 
unworthy person, even the minister who^e policies 
are faultless falls to the gicund by the decay of 
his foundation, like a tree on the liver bank ’ 

C makya asked Rak»asa if he desired Candana- 
d3sa to live, and Riksasa replied “ What doubt is 
there? Undoubtedly I desire that Candanada^a 
should be alive , it is only for that that I have 
come ' Canakya said If CandanadSsa should 
live, take the sword, the emblem of the minister, 
if you do not take it, CandanadSsa is dead " On 
hearing the^e words of Canakya, Rak^asa, who was 
swayed by his friendship towards his benefactor 
Candanadasa, reluctantly accepted the ministerial 
sword Having achieved his purpose, Canakya 
was immensely satisfied and Candragupta too 
considered himself as having realised his object 
Then a man came and informed Canakya that 
Malayaketu, with his hands and feet bound, had 
been brought to the doorway there by Bhadra- 
bhata, Bhugurayana and others , Canakya told the 
man •* I am not the minister now , Raksasa is the 
minister, inform him ’ Told accordingly by* the 
man, RuLsasa represented to Candragupta “ King 
Candraguptal I had lived for sometime in 
Malayaketu s camp , therefore, for my sake, you 
must protect Malayaketu ’ So told, Candragupta 
looked at Canakya , and Canakya, for the sake of 
Raksasa's satisfaction, told the man "On the 
representation made by the Minister, Raksasa, 
King Candragupta grants Malayaketu his paternal 
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kingdom, let Malay aketu therefore go to his own 
country , let Bhadrabhata and others accompany 
him. and return after establishing him m his 
kingdom As the man was taking that message 
and going away Canaky a ordered him again ‘ Tell 
the Commander of the Forts, Vijaya, that the 
merchant Candanadaca be made the head of all 
the jewellers in all the cities in the country , so 
does Candragupta command out of his affection 
for Raksasa Again, Canakya told tne man as 
he left with that message * Except the elephants, 
let everything else m bonds be released , having 
carried out my vow 1 tie up my tuft Ordered 
thus, Bhadrabhata and others departed with 
Malayaketu , Candanada^a was made the chief of 
the jewellers community , and, after mal ing the 
king suitably honour all those who had helped 
them previously, Canakya left for the forest to 
practice austerities Raksasa became united with 
his wife, son and others, and lived happily, 
shouldering the ministerial responsibility and 
seeking the increasing good of the king King 
Candragupta too as the emperor over all, protected 
the earth girdled by the four seas 


V 

Oth“r Versions of the Story 
The slight differences bet v een this account of 
Mahadeva and the account of Ravi Nartaha have 
already been set forth, and it has also been pointed 
out that these two versions of Mahadeva and Ravi, 
agree on the majoi facts of the story Similarly, 
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-the version given by Dhundin as a per face to his 
-commentary on the drama is also not different from. 
Mahadeva's 


Jagaddharas Version 

Jagaddhara, the well-known scholiast on the 
dramas (AD 1 300- 1400) 11 , has written a commen- 
tary on the Mudraraksa^a also, and a manuscript 
of it is available in the Madras Government 
Oriental Mss Library (R No 3768) His commen- 
tary opens with a short gist of the previous story 
-which is as follows 13 

In the SomavamSa, theie was the king Nanda 
who had his chief minister in Sahatara Once two 
Brahmans came to their capital with a desire to 
get money, and they were adepts in the art of 
entering others bodies The King died of illness 
but soon his body got re-animated by ono of these 
two Brahmans The new re-animated king was 
not only freo from the illness which proved fatal 
but was alto very liberal Sakatara got auspicious 
on noticing this and ordered that if any dead body 
was seen anywhere outside the city, it mu9t be 
burnt The Brahman who had to remain in the 
King s body developed a dislike for Sakafara who 


12 See P k. Gode Date of Jagaddhaia J of the Bom Cni 
IV 2 1940 J?p 11612a 

13 1 am thankful to Dr V. Sankaian Curator for iurilj^S 
me with a copy of this Introductory note In Jagaddharis s’o a. 
The Sanskrit of this introduction Is not good enough for 
Jagaddhara. 
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had burnt his body, and as a vengeance, he des- 
troyed all the relations and associates of Sakatara,. 
thus leaving Sakatara alone. Once the king saw 
a fruit of the Banyan tree being home by urin 
and smiled, upon which a woman who was there 
smiled too. The King asked her if she knew 
why he had smiled and said that if she did not 
give the cause of his smile in two or three days, 
he would punish her. She went to Sakatara who 
was an, adept in dinning others’ minds and asked 
him. Sakatara who was in deep grief at his 
bereavement asked her the circumstances of the 
smile, and explained to the woman that the King 
smiled at the fact that the fruit of such a huge 
tree as the Banyan was carried away by urin. The 
woman came to the King and toJd him the cause of 
his smile. The King however did not believe her 
to be, capable of that intuition, and quite certain 
that Sakatara must have solved the mystery for 
her, sent for him and made him his minister again. 

After some time, Sakatara, who did not forget 
the king's previous enmity, decided that ho would 
bring an ugly Brahman boy and have the King 
uprooted. The King asked Sakatara to find a 
Brahman for his father’s Sraddha Sakatara saw 
Canakya pouring buttermilk to destroy the roots of 
some grass that had pricked his feet: Sakatara 
found him also to be very ugly and very ingenious 
in brain and resolved to take him to the palace for 
the Sraddba He thought that if the King saw 
such a person and sent him out, Canakya would 
become inimical, and with his crooked intellect, 
uproot the king. Things happened as Sakatara 



thought and Canakya swore that he would tie up 
his tuft after uprooting the king Having managed 
to set a powerful enemy against the king, SakatSra 
retired to the forest to do penance 

Canakya wanted to secure the kingdom for 
Candragupta whom Jagaddhara mentions as the 
brother-in-law of Nando. The opposite side is 
represented by Rlksasa trying to install Malaya- 
ketu, son of Parvatake^vara, on the throne 
Raksasa who is not previously mentioned is 
abiuptly introduced here 11 


14 Extract from Jagaddhara b Commentary on the Mudta 
r 3 Uc§asa (R 3"68 Madras GoU Orl Mss. Library) 

55 vT3 *tih <i^i 1 ^ ^rr-iid 

1 it arm* i 
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J&5T fra i oitr v & zr : 

sjrar, 33513^ ’itn* 

^ irar i oT«r era jrapfaarft&rr trai 
f cW, i er<i jr surt »iiRion 

^vu rrazie3i?r*rafh2J£.(?) 

faaiftiUT i tTct ^npra^nt 3 q*rra sjjsj 

Tv^rrahw gRra^ i =tih 1 i 

«T*t ' ra fVt 5H?UtH * 5% 1 3T £3 3 3I?R ^rRdf t 

rrat i«fiv « hmI 3trar ^{id*ir, cpn era rnfei ! nt^ 
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wra aa-vnr-o? a 2 mJ% w*T5Rfc?*! 
<rar jit rx cfca^ r -w mzm err »rast rzs r t n *rhn£— 




It may be noted that this account has much 
in common with that of Ananta Bhatta set forth 
below Ananta Bhatta was later than Jagaddhara 


V-(a-2). 

A ver-ion m a Tri\andrum Ms or tne Drama 

In manuscript No 1559 in the Maharajah's 
Palace Library, Trivandrum, representing a copy 
of the Mudaraksasa Nataka, we have a postscript 


y-ssrrw (-t ens) (*eh) ^ ?) 

EteffasroRr f*wn *tst effraf*ri« i 

oH'vii'-tW 9*n trsrwiWHi'fFT i 

frat ti*n t rp^rfuGjgr ssw »i fmqid, ^-t/ik ^ ^ 
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?ra ferar ussicn ffcf^fcs ’) 

•fl'ii-T ■?? A I a-dkl<. JT^l^T'^Vi'riT^ 

«ir alum srptK: fagft, Wifi (?) 

gTiRf^t trawa 

^<\\VRTrt'itew^=i7T^R el^Bl T^rra 5RRIW, 

qmraPmrsi^ q% vrcH gdids:* a ag^rra 

dGV«raiw 5ic7 snsflVr =^rR irapwr^u » «ra?rra rraftfra \ 
flat t’ai 3^1 ’tJt *1% tiRdi i frn ^tw- 

a^sra^ i as^vu ^ (?Pnr i sm«& ?rzr- 
i \ r ~- if vt <i*HH l U<Ii*u.m«i^i »TifaciII 

(fl'fsrai ) ^ISHW Ssfo V&J l STCfSj 

l T'5d<Hj5n <1?*? Sifirt?^ |Rt SHjra 
fl^Ad fir e Uu*iK'- , 4^i3 'Wiw? snsq^r 

=r^r — ti 
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V-(a-S). 

Atlanta Bhatta’s Version 
Ananta Bhatta’s version of the Purvapithika 
baa many differences 18 King Nanda, Sudlianvan 
by name, had nine sons, Udagradhanvan, Tiksna- 
dhanvan etc. through his chief queen Ratnavali, 
and a FOn named Candragupta through a Dasi. 
Candragupta was very precocious and consequently 
'aroused his brothers’ jealousy and suspicion. Once 
King Nanda went to the park to witness a festival, 
and was accompanied by a female chowrie -bearer 
named Sumaugala The King stopped under a 
Banyan tree and after a while suddenly smiled ; 
seeing the king smile, the attendant also .smiled. 
On seeing her also smile, the King ordered that she 
must find out within a day why he, the King, 
smiled and if she failed to do so, her life would be in 
danger. The poor attendent became desperato and 
went to the river that night to commit suicide There 
she met a Brahman who enquired of the cause of 
her despair and when she told him that the circum- 
stances of the king's smile were that the king was 
resting under a Banyan tree, and there was a row 
of ants carrying berries, the Brahman explained 
that the king, on seeing the small berries earned 
by the ants, thought of the Banyan tree, too big 
for even elephants to shake, which would grow out 
of them, and smiled. Sumangala told the king 


IS See description In No 1634, R. L. Ultra's Notices. Voi IV. 
The laforma'lon here Is supplemented by details supplied by 
Dr. C- K unban Raja from Che Bikaner Ms. and the summary 
given In Jirananda Vidyasagar’s edition of the Drama. 

1-5 
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wiiy he smiled, and immensely pleased with her 
intuition, the king rewarded her Sometime after- 
wards some enemy kings who \v anted to attack 
Nanda desired to know the intellectual strength of 
Nanda and his ministers, and sent Nanda a small 
stick of Devadam asking bun to find out which 
end of the rod was the base and which the top 
Neither Nanda nor his ministers were equal to this 
task The King a«hed Sumangala if she could 
again apply her ingenuity to this problem She 
said that, even on the last occasion it was not 
herself but an old Brahman named SubuddliiSarman. 
on the river bank who found out the cause of the 
smile, and that she would try if the Brahman was 
there She went to the Brahman told him the 
problem awaiting solution and brought him to the 
palace The Brahman found out the base and top 
of the rod by throwing it into water The King, 
greatly pleaded with the Brahman who revealed 
himself as a protege of the merchant Candanadnsa, 
made him his minister and friend Ho then came 
to be known as Rah^asa owing to his fearless 
fighting 

Not long afterwards, the King passed away; 
but as his body was about to bo cremated, it got 
re miniated A certain recluse named Suvidya, pre- 
viously a forest chief of the Vindhya region came 
to Ku-umapura with two pupils, Su5ila and Baliu- 
§ruta, to find tho money for paying fees to his teacher 
Nilakantha of Nepal Ho was aYogin who knew 
the art of «ntermg another* body Instructing 
ono pupil to w atch over his body till his return 
and another to approach hun for nches in tho 
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evening, Suvidya onterod tho King’s body. Soon- 
after this the re-animated King was approached 
by the pupil for a gift of money and the King 
granted. 'Raksaaa, who was 'watching all this, 
suspected the trick of Para-kaya-pravesa, and went 
out on horse to find out if the body of the person 
who had enterod tho King’s was to be seen any- 
where He found the body in the custody of two 
pupils, one of whom he had seen in the palace 
asking money of the King. Raksasa had the body 
cremated and the two pupils were thrown 
into the Ganges. Suvidya came to know of this, 
and mortified at the necessity to continue in the 
King's body, began to loathe Raksasa and favour 
minister Vakranasa. Raksa3a left the King 
and became the minister of ParvateSvara. A 
minister of the Nanda named Sakatara had been 
in charge of the camp near tho dominions of 
Parvatakefivara ; when he heard that one Subuddhi 
had become Nanda’s minister, he left his camp 
duty and returned to the capital to bo near the 
King. 

Once the fake Nanda and this minister of 
his named Sakatara went for a hunt and being 
tired and thirsty, they rested under a tree The 
King asked the minister to bring some water, and 
when the minister reached a lake nearby, he saw 
in it a slab with two verses” incised, saying that 

17. (1) nwi'Ji ^ etc., same as Mudra- 

rak^asa IV. 13. 

(2) jjrqi'j | 

<i^s\ ^ $.-<4151. 3 ii 



royal power could not balance itsell on two, a King 
and a powerful minister, and that one bad to be 
killed The minister did not want the king to see 
the verses, and so turned the stone upside down 
But the king also came there and as he wa« about 
to turn the slab over, the minister dropped a stone 
on the king and killed lnm He hid the King a 
body under the slab, returned and reported that 
the King was lost in the hunt Udagradhanvan, 
the eldest eon of the real Nanda, was coronated 

One day, Udagradhanvan, while playing polo, 
noted the love of a bird towards its young one, 
and became very eager to know how exactly the 
late King was lost Ho ordeied that spies should 
bring information about it in three days A spy, 
Karunakara by name, camo upon a Tintrika who 
raised the goddess Bhadrakali m a dead body and 
through her. got the entire story of how Sakatara 
put an end to the King m the forest Then, 
on the orders of the King Sakafira ana his 
wife and his six sons Sankajavannan, Vika$a- 
vamrnn Sumati, Mitragupta, Ih-akajara and 
Vikabifa were thrown into a cellar with a 
small supply of food and water All of them 
peri'lied except one son named Vika^aro 
Meantimo, Rak$asa took leave of l’arvata* 
keSvan and camo back to Kusiimapura and 
the King took him as minister Taking pity on 
young Vikafara the King and Ruk$asa released 
huu Ruk§asa enjoined upon Vika^ira the duty of 
inviting Brahmans for Srlddha Vikafura ruet 
die eighty year old, ugly Vi^nugupta, on of 
Sivagupta, who was angrily throwing sugar at 
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the roots of a slump of grass so that ants 
might gather and destroy its roots. On being 
questioned by Vikatara, Visnugupta said that his 
father, while going for bath had his foot pricked 
by grass and died, and that therefore, he was 
extirpating all grass from the face of the earth. 
Seeing that this Visnugupta was of very hideous 
appearance and thinking that the King would 
certainly insult him by sending him away, and 
that very irato as ho was, Visnugupta would take 
vengeance on the King, Vikatara who was nursing 
his grievance against the king, invited Visnugupta 
to the Sraddha. Visnugupta went and was removed 
from bis seat ; and with his tuft loose, he swore he 
would uproot the Nandas. We do not hear of 
Vikatara any more. Canakya called out whether 
any one was desirous of the kingdom. MauryaCan- 
dragupta, a son of Nanda Sudhanvan, along with 
Rajasena, Bhagurayana, and others, followed 
Visnugupta. They sought the alliance of Parvata- 
keSvara a student of Canakya’s work on polity, 
and beseiged Kusumapura ParvatakeSvara was 
promised half the kingdom In the battle, the 
Nandaa were killed and Candragupta obtained 
Kusumapura. Sarvarthas-ddhi, who is mentioned 
as the King a paternal unclo's son, went away 
to the forest. Rak§asa conspired with Parvata- 
keSvara and sent a poison-damsel against Candra- 
gupta but Capakya saw to it that ParvatakeSvara 
was killed by the poiso*n -damsel. 

V-(a-4) 

Another Version in a Bikaner Ms. 

In the anonymous version in the other Bikaner 
Library Manuscript, three Ksatriya queens bearing 
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three sods each and a non-Ksatnya wife bearing - 
Candragupta are mentioned, in the manner of 
the note at the end of a Trivandrum manuscript 
of the play mentioned above Citrasena of the 
SuryavamSa and the Nandanvaya ruled at Fatall 
putra He had two queens, Sumati and Rambha- 
vati, by the first, the king had the son Vira«ena, 
and by the second Sarvarthasiddhi The latter 
retired to the forest and Virasena succeeded to 
tho throne » Virasena had three queens Madri, 
Mdgadhi and Cardya , the first gave birth to the 
sons Surasena, Satyavrata and Srutadhvaja , the 
second to Nala, Kama and Bhima , and the third 
to Rama, HanScandra and Dirghayus, another a 
South Indian princess kept as a Dasi by the king, 
gave birth to Candragupta 

Virasena had three ministers Vairocana, 
Vakranasa and Rak$asa 

In the course of Ins conquests, Virasena 
vanquished a Yavana king calle 1 Mahukaya of 
the Farasika country and made him his subordi- 
nate He is al'JO referred to as Parvate^vara and 
hts son i c mentioned as Malayaketu 

The incident of the hunt, the king’s thirst, the 
slab with two virsts lying in the pond — all this is 
given as in the \nanta Bhatpi version with the 
difference that the minister figuring m the 
incident hero is given as Vairocana 

§Grasona, the eldest son. succeeded Candra* 
gupta, the late Kings last son by the ^ildra 
mistress, became jealous, and came to a pact with 
tho Yayana king to do away with ^Qraaena A 
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shepherd from the forest who was an eye-witness 
to the murder of the late King by Virasena came 
to the Capital for the Dipotsava and the Gokrldg, 
and through a kinsman, of his, informed King 
!§urasena of the whole incident. Surasena there- 
upon favoured Raksasa and was thinking of somo 
means to kill Vairocana. Ho himself went to the 
fore3t pond and verified the truth of the shepherd's 
account Vairocana and his family were thrown 
into a prison with a meagre ration of food and 
drink. Leaving the last son, the rest of the 
family perished. 

Sometime afterwards, as an act of merit 
during his illness, the king released Vairocana’s 
boy. The famished boy was heated, fed and 
entrusted first with the garden, then with Dana- 
dhikara and then with Bhojanadhikara Asked 
once to invite Brahmans for the New Moon day, 
he brought an old Naisthika Brahmacarin, ugly, 
irate, and engaged in pouring gruel at the dug-out 
roots of grass. The story then follows as in the 
other versions ; in the battle for Kusumapura, 
Canakya is said to have used incantations, 
Mantras 1 0 

V-(a-5). 

One More Version. 

In a Bengal edition of 1922 from Nakipur of 
the Mudraraksasa published with a commentary 
by Haridasa SiddhantavagiSabhattacarya, we are 
given the following story: The h,udxa King 
Mahapadma Nanda had nine sons named Nandas 


18 Details supplied by Dr.' C. Kunhan Baja. 
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by queen Ratn ivah and one son named Candra 
gupta Maurya by a barber woman named Mura 
Candragupta Maurya was the eldest and the 
best son but he was held in contempt by his 
brothers Mahupadma Nanda had a cousin named 
VxSvaketu whom he appointed governor of a North 
Western province of his ViSvaketu s son Malaya 
ketu was staying jn Pataliputra Mahapadma had 
three ministers Rak§asa Vakranasa and Sakat ira 
For burning a li\ e man under the mistake of a corp o, 
Sakatar i was pun shed by the king by being con 
fined vith family in an underground celler with a 
little ration of food and water While his family 
perished 6akatara managed to live the king took 
pity on him rescued him and made him a minis- 
ter again Onco SakaJ; ira met the ugly Cmakya, 
a scholar from Taksaiill pouring butter milk at 
the root of the grass that bad pricked him on the 
eve of Liis marriage and impeded tho function 
Canakva was so angry thar bo was doing so to 
destroy the gras 5 * completely Finding Imn tolo 
lrascibl > < nough to take terrible vengonceand ugly 
enough to be insulted by tin king Vika* ira invited 
C inakya to the Srlddha at tho pataco Tlicro 
Cankaja was as expected insulted by the king 
and ho ‘more tl at lie would tie his tuft after des- 
troying tho Nanda<* Clna^ya called out for tho 
person who wanted tho kingdom and Candragupta 
presonted Inmsolf Some other persons Bhadra 
bhaja itc joined tho two and they sought 
Par\atake5varas alliance Clnatya practiced a 
black nto as a ro -ult of winch tho Nandas perished 
after six months from then 
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V-(a-6) 

From quotations m the commentary of 
Abhinavagupta on the Natyaiastra, the Ablnnava- 
bharati 18 , we come to know that we had, besides 
ViSakbadatta's Mudraral «uisa, another important 
drama on tbo same story of Canahyak. Vow named 
Pratijnacanakya composed by Mahakavi Bhima. 
From one of the citations made by Abhinavagupta, 
we glean that corresponding to llolayaketu we had 
m this drama of Bhima the character Vindhyaketu, 
dealt with as a Sakara 3 If this drama comes to 
light, it may explain some of the threads in the 
varying versions of the story noticed above. 

V-(b-l), 

Tlie Poranie Ycrsicn 

The Sisunagas ruled over Magadha , of these 
TJdayi founded Kusumapura on the southern bank 
of the Ganges, they were followed by the Nandas, 
the first Nanda king was Mahapadma, born to 
Mahanantli, the la=t Saisunaga by a Zauilra 
woman, hence forth the king -4 were Sudras ; 
Mahapadma became the supieme sovereign, 
having put down other Ksatriya kings , he was 
followed by I us nine sons, the eldest of whom was 
Sukalpa or Sumalya , they were all uprooted by 
Kautilva, the ilauryas then came to power 


13 GacL. cda. part 2 , pp ISLlto 

20 A character like the Rastpja Bajasyala Samsthanaka in. 
tho MpxhaSatika of sutiraka. 
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Candragupta, the founder of the Maurya line was 
anointed by Kautilya 

[See The Parana Text of the Dynasties of 
the Kali Age F E Pargiter] 

V-(b-2) 

The Brhatkatlia Version 
as preserved by Ksemendra and Somadeva 

The story of Patali putra Nanda and Candra- 
gupta are told in I u of Ksemendra s Brhatkathl- 
manjan ( Kayamala edn ) and in I m-v of Soma 
deva a Kathasantsagara (iV S Press edn ) 

Vararuci narrates the stories of the foundation 
of Pataliputra, of himself Indradatta and Vyadi 
prosecuting their studies there of Indradatta 
becoming Yoga Nanda and of Canakya uprooting 
him for minister Sakatala's sake and placing 
Candragupta on the throne 

Patali was a princess and Putraha was a 
Brahman youth blessed by God Kumara with vast 
riches and the fortune of future royalty Once as 
they were sporting themselves in air with the help 
of a miraculous aid which Putraka had, they 
descended at a place on the Ganges which they 
marked off and built into a city named after them- 
selves as Patahputraka. 

Here Vararuci, Indradatta and Vyadi came to 
Varga and Upavarga for study Nanda was king of 
Pat ah putra when these scholars came there 
On the conclusion of their studies they had to p3f 
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one crore as teachers’ fees (Gurudaksina) to Varsa 
and whom else could they approach for such a 
huge sum except King Nanda, the lord of ninety- 
nine crores 2 Nanda was camping a/ Benares at 
that time, but just when they reached the royal 
camp, the king bad expired. Immediately, Indra- 
datta resorted to his Yogic power enabling him to 
leave his body and enter another's ( Para-kaya - 
pratesa), left his body in Vyadi’s care and entered 
the dead Nanda’s body. This re-animated Nanda 
King was Yoga Nanda and to him Vararuci 
applied for a crore of money for Gurudaksina. 
Yoga Nanda ordered the minister £akatalato give 
the amount, but Sakatala, the shrewd minister, 
guessed the true state of affairs when he thought 
about the surprising sequence of death, sudden 
re-animation and immediate application for money. 
£ahatala wanted to mark time, as the late real 
Nanda’s son was hut a boy at that time ; he how- 
ever ordered all the corpses that could be found to 
be assigned to fire and consequently Indradatta’s 
body in Vyadi’s charge was also forcibly taken 
and burnt. Vyadi informed bis friend in Nanda’s 
body of this and Indradatta was sorry lie had to 
inhabit permanently a S&dra's body (I. iv. 114). 
Vyadi told Indradatta that his person was not 
safe at the hands of 6akatala who had seen 
through their trick and that Indradatta had better 
take Vararuci as his minister. Indradatta or Yoga 
Nanda acted upon Vyadi’s advice, made Vararuci 
his minister and threw Sakatula and hi3 hundred 
sons into an empty well with a daily supply of 
food and water sufficient for only one person- 
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3akatlla wanted to avenge the wrongdone to him, 
and his «sons offered to die, allowing their father 
to sustain his life by the food and water daily sent 
down so that ho might tal e revenge upon Yoga 
Nan da All this happened at the Benares camp 
Yoga Nanda the king and Vararuci the minister 
returned to Pataliputra The Ganges whom 
Vararuci propitiated was pleased to place at 
Vararuci s dispo al a daily gift of gold Mad with 
power Yo^a Nanda now became a prey to lust 
and Vararuci thought of Sahatlla and had hun 
rescued from the Well and brought back as a 
minister Nursing inwardly lua grudge Sakatula 
earned on his ministerial duties Vararuci gave 
more than one exhibition of his intuitive powers 
in one of which he intuitively marked a mole at 
the waist of the queen Yoga Nanda thereupon 
began to suspect tho character of his queen and 
Vararuci and ordered Vararuci s execution &nka 
tala however in view of tho good turn done to 
him by Vararuci and in view of Vararuci s great 
powers kept hun hid m Ins own hou«e and had 
some one else executed in his stead Confidence 
grow between Vararuci and Saha£ila now and 
the former told Sakatala that thanks to a Rakfa^a 
whom ho had rendered subservient to hunsolf none 
could kill him Vararuci showod to Sakatlla net 
only the Rul sasa but also tho goddess Ganges 

Yoga Nanda had a son named Hiranyagupta 
who had become mad owing to an act of ingrati- 
tude against a bear This cau^o of his son s mad- 
ness, Yoga Nanda could not know and exclaimed 
m his despair that wero Vararuci alive, ho would 
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tell bim the cause at once. Sakatala seized upon 
the opportunity to reveal the fact that he had kept 
Vararuci alive and brought him to the King. 
Vararuci narrated to the king the cause of his eon's 
madness and added that this, as well as the 
queen’s secret mole, he had known by intuition. 
The king was stricken with remorse for the treat- 
ment he had given to Vararuci, but the latter, who 
was, by this time, fed up with life, retired for 
penance. 

As Yoga Nanda’s wise guardian, Vararuci, was 
now away once for all, Sakatala found it best time 
to wreak his vengence on Yoga Nanda. He once 
found a Brahman named Canakya uprooting a 
stump of grass that had hurt his foot and thought 
that he was the person who could ,bc made angry 
enough to uproot Yoga Nanda Sakatala persu- 
aded Canakya to attend a Sraddha at the palace 
and accept a lakh of gold as fees. Canakya 
agreed and went to the palace. There was another 
Brahman named Subandhu whom the king pre- 
ferred for the first seat. This led to Canakya 
being insulted, and Canakya untied his tuft and 
swore that he would do away with Yoga tfanda 
in a week. To that end, he raised an evil spirit 
and Yoga Nanda died Sakatala then killed 
Hiranyagupta, crovmed Candragupta the son of 
the real Ndnda as the king, made Canakya his 
minister and retired for penance Sl 


21 According to this Tersion, L The Nandi king was a gudra 
and Candragupta was his own son, 2. The kings -who had 
to be lulled for making Candragupta the king were a take 
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V-(b-3) 

The Buddhistic Versions 
The Ceylonese Buddhistic chiomcle M-iha- 
vimsa md its Tika supply us with an account of 
Candragupta and Canakya which has been sum 
tnansed by G Turnour in the introduction to his 
edition and translation of the Mabavamso 
(pp xxxvui-xlu) 1 * The Pika says that a 
full account of this story is preserved in the 
Atthakatha of the priests of the Uttaravihara 

Kalasoka son and successor of Silunlga, had 
ten sons nine of them being called the ‘Nava 
Nandas as a result of their bearing the word 
Nanda as part of their names The eldest of the«e 
was on his mother s «ide of inferior descent and 
he was living in one of the provinces of the king- 
dom Ho joined a band of free-booters and induced 
his brothers also to join the gang Sometime after 
wards the brother* decided to give up that life 
and aspire for sovereignty and having subdued 
some provincial towns they attacked Patalipiltra 
and usurped the throne The nine Nandas ruled 
one after another in the order of seniority, for a 


Nanda and his young son Uir&nyagvpla 3 Cl^akja killed lie 
king through black magic 4 the old minister Sakatila s grudge 
against the usurper "ioga Nanda was the motive force and 
5 Capakjas bother to bring round a minister Ilakpasa which 
Is his i reoccupation in the play MudrarSl^asa has no place in 
this story 

22 Seo also Max Muller Ancient SamA.rO fat rature, 
pp 281ft. 
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total period of twenty- two years The last of them 
-wa3 called Dhana Nanda as be developed a passion 
to hoard wealth by levying numerous taxes He 
collected eighty crores and hid them m the cave of 
a rock underneath the river-bed of the Ganges 

While yet the Buddha was alive, some Sakya 
clans were driven to the Himalayas by king 
Vidhudhabo and they c cttled in a place which was 
full of peacocks (mayuras) , from this place, the 
clan took the name Monyas 

There was at Taxila a Brahman named 
Canakya who was well versed m the Veda", 
Mantras, strategems, polity etc and was capable 
of weildmg the sceptre H is father had pa°sed 
away and his mother pointed out to him that bis 
teeth had indications of his coming royalty and 
that so far as she was concerned, she did not think 
happily of his becoming a king Preferring his 
mothers love to sovereignty, Canakya smashed 
his own teeth and added more ugliness to his 
already uncomely appearance 

Dhana Nanda of Puppapura (Puspapura or 
Patalipura) had now given up his gold lust and 
had taken to making charitable gifts, he had built 
an alms hall m which he had begun to honour 
the most eminent Brahman with a hundred crores 
and a most junior Brahman with a lakh Canakya 
came to Puspapura for disputation and sat on the 
seat intended for the Chief Brahman Dhana 
Nanda came into the Hall and seeing Canakya in 
the Chief Brahmans seat, ordered him to he 
removed Canakya, whom the servants asked to go 



away, rose up in anger, tore up his Brahmanical 
sacred thread, cast off his garment and assuming 
the character of an Ajivaka, escaped Nan da’s 
anger and hid himself 

In the retinue of Dhana Nanda himself was a 
prince called Pabbato (Parvatakelvara) and to him 
Canakya went in the night to win him over to 
his own side by giving him promise of sovereignty. 
Pabbato agreed and then Canakya and the prince 
escaped to the Vindhyas. By re-minting the 
Karsapana coins, he made up eighty crorea of coin ; 
searching again for a second individual whom he 
could raise to the throne, he came upon Canda- 
gutto (Candragupta) of the Monya dynasty. 

When Candragupta was yet in the womb, a 
neighbouring prince had attacked his father and 
killed him ; the pregnant queen took shelter in 
Puppapura where she gave birth to a child near a 
cattle pen A bull named Caudra guarded the 
child and gave him the name Candragupta As 
a boy. Candragupta was playing a game of royalty, 
himself playing the king Canakya who was in 
search of a potential sovereign found this hoy 
Candragupta answering to hia needs and purchased 
him for a thousand Karsapanas. Canakya invested 
both Parvata and Candragupta with a gold 
twisted woollen thread round the neck worth a 
lakh 

Once both the princes had a dream which they 
secretly communicated to Canal.ya from which 
Canakya understood that Candragupta and not 
Parvata would attain, sovereignty. On a certain 
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day tho three were asleep under a tree; 'Canakya 
woke up first and then Parvata ; Canakya, wishing 
to test the qualifications of tho two,* gave Parvata 
a sword and asked him to bring tho thread round 
Candragupta's neck without cutting it. Parvata 
could not do so On another day, Canakya ordered 
Candragupta to do so while Parvata was asleep • 
finding that the only way to secure the thread’ 
without cutting it was to cut off tho head, Candra- 
gupta slew Parvalja and brought Canakya the 
thread. Canakya was satisfied with Candra- 
"gupta s capacity and taught him everything in 
seven years. When Candragupta came of age 
Canakya brought out his hidden treasure and 
with that gathered an array for Candragupta 
Candragupta and Canakya began attacking towns 
and villages, but they failed to succeed. They then 
gave up fighting and began studying the mind of 
t.ie people. Once, as the two were wandering a 
woman was giving some cakes to her child who left 
oil the edges of the cake and ate? its centre- the 
woman remarked that tho child was foolish ’like 
Candragupta who attacked the centre withoutredu- 
cmg the frontiers. Canakya and Candragupta 
took lesson from this remark, gathered their armv 
and began capturing the frontiers and the pro- 
vinces. After capturing these, they easily attacked 
Pataliputra, killed Dhana Nanda and seized the 
throne. 

Without immediately anointing Candragupta 
as King Canakya caught hold of a fisherman 
and sought his help to find out the treasure 
that Nanda. had hidden in the Ganges. The 



fisherman was promised kmgslnp but after his 
successful discovery of the treasure he was put to 
death and Candragupta was made monarch 

The Tika then speaks of the restoration of 
order in Candraguptas dominion by a Jatila or 
recluse called Manyatapas of the clever Canakya 
devising a gradual programme of poisoned food to 
make Candraguptas constitutor poison proof and 
of C makya s still more wonderful obstetric feat by 
winch he brought into full life the foetus of 
Bindusara removed from the womb of Candra 
gupta s dead queen ard reared by stages m the 
wombs of different goat* 

The Tika adds that the re animation of a 
kings corpse that took place does not refer to 
Nanda as the Brahman cal books say but to Candra 
gupta lum^elf a Yakga named Devagarbha 
re animated Candraguptas corp e but on the dis 
co\eiy of this trick by the Brahman Purolnta 
Bindus vra put the Yaksa to death 

Besides tl is source the Alahaparttnbbana 
Sutia also speaks of the Monyas of Pippahvana 
(Saaed Boo ) 3 of the Fast , xi pp 134 5} 

The Milinda Panho refers to the great battle 
between the Nandas an tha one side and Candra 
gupta and CTinakya on the other it is said hero 
that the Nnnda Army waa commanded bv one 
Bhadra5.il a and that an immense number of infan 
trv horses elephants and chariot* pen c hed in this 
war (Sacred Books of the East xxsvi pp 147 8) 



TheBuddhistic -work Ary a ManjuAri mulakalpa 
also has the following references to, Nanda, 
Candragupta and Canakya. After king Surasena. 
Nanda became king of Pu§papurn ; he had a huge 
anny and was, very powerful ; he was originally a 
minister of Surasena, practised some Mantra 
whereby he amassed huge richrs and usurped the 
throne ; under Nanda there was a Brahmanicai 
revival and Nanda gave much to the Brahman 
Tdrkikas of Magadba ; the Buddhistic work there- 
fore calls Nanda a Nicamnknyaiama-, his minister 
was tho great Brahman named Vararuci: Nanda 
then estranged his ministers, fell ill and died; he 
ruled for sixly-six years ; Papini the Brahman was 
also a friend of Nanda ; Nanda was followed by 
Candragupta, a non-Buddhist who consequently 
died at midnight, placing his young c on Bindusara 
on tho throne; Canakya was his great minister, 
but he was a very angry man; the Buddhists 
satisfy themselves by assigning him to hell 
{K.. P. Jayaswal, Imperial Ht&U.ry 0 / India with 
Extracts from the Manjukrlmuiakalpa) 


V-lb-4). 

The Jain Versions. 

( * J 

Harisena ( C . A D. 931-2) gives the following 
story of Canakya in Chapter 1-13 of his Brhat- 
kathakola u 


25 ESn. Or. A. N'. Upadhye. Bharatiya Vidyi E Slavic. 
Bombay. 



ihere ruled in Pafaliputra the kin^ named 
Nanda, hie queen was Suvrata He hod three 
famous ministers, Kavi, Subandhu and Sakata 
In the same city lived a Brahman named Kapila 
who had a wife named Devila and a son named 
CSnakya Canakya was a great scholar m all the 
branches of learning and hi« wife was known as 
YaSuuati Kapila had a sister named Bandhu- 
mati whom Kapila gave a3 wife to Nanda s 
minister Kavi 

Once the frontier kings rose against Nanda, 
and Kav i. who came to know of this, duly in- 
formed Zing Nanda of it The king ordered Kavi 
to open the coffers of the State and purchase the 
frontier kings Though he himself had ordered 
Kavi to do this, Nanda was enraged when he 
learnt that thanks to this policy of Kavi, his 
treasury had been completely depleted, conse- 
quently ho ordered Kavi and his family to bo 
thrown into an empty well Everyday a vessel 
containing food was lot down into the well for 
Kavi's Bake Kavi told his family that ho who 
could take revenge on Nanda might eat the food 
and live , and the family preferred tho father to 
survive and take rovengo Kavi scouped out a 
cavity for himself on tho sido of tho well and 
continued to live with the lood supplied to him 
daily While his family perished, Kavi managed 
to live for three years in that state The frontier 
kings heard of this calamity to Kavi and began 
beseiging Nanda’a kingdom , immediately Nanda 
apologi^d to Kavi and lifted him out of the 
well As a recompense, tho king gave Kavi a 
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boon according to which the king accepted in the 
midst of all that in future Kavi alone should 
handle or give money to the King. 

Once Kavi met Canakya digging up some 
grass and asked him why he was doing so; 
Canakya explained that the blade of the grass 
had hurt his foot and that he was therefore eradi- 
cating it completely ; Kavi thought that Canakya 
had dug out enough of it hut Canakya told him 
that if one wanted to be rid of a thing, one must 
pluck out the very roots of it, even as one 
desiring to destroy a king must behead him. On 
hearing this, Kavi decided that here was a man 
who could uproot the family of King Nando. 
Kavi wroto a verao that ono man, if he was 
endowed with knowledge of polity and resolute 
endeavour, could conquer tho world ; Canakya who 
saw this verse endorsed the observation of Kavi. 
Canakya once went with his wife to Kavi's place 
for dinner; Kavi wanted to test Canakya and 
scattered some gold pieces in Canakya ’s courtyard; 
Yasomati, Canakya ’s wife, gathered the pieces' 
She further told Canakya “It seems Nanda is 
giving away cows to Brahmans ; you go and 
bring a cow.” At Kavi’s suggestion, Nanda began 
giving cows to Brahmans ; Kavi sent word to 
Canakya and asked him to sit on the first seat. 
Canakya did so hut was removed from one seat to 
another till he had no seat, and when he com- 
plained to the man there, he (Canakya) was 
necked out of the hall. Canakya became furious 
and swore that he would uproot the Nanda family 
and proclaimed “ Who ever wants the Nanda 
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kingdom may come to me And a man eama and 
stood by his side Canakya and that man retired 
to a safe place in the midst of the waters of the 
sea from there Canakya made alliance with the 
kings of the frontier mountains and with their 
aid destroyed Nanda and established his man at 
Pataliputra 

After a long time Ctnakya became detached 
and tool to the life of a Jain monk with five 
hundred pupils he turned southwards and stayed 
at a place west of Mihahrauncapuia Subanihu 
the minister of Nanda the king who had been 
killed by Canakya nursed hi3 anger against 
Cinakya and wantel to harm him consequently 
he went to hell Even now it is said the shrine 
of Canakya is to be see 1 to the vest of Kraunca 
pura worshipped by the Sadhus 

In the same book of Har sena the last story, 
15 th deals with Sakatalamutu Sakat da was 
mentioned a3 one of the thre ministers of Nanda 
in story No 14 J narratod above Hero a story of 
iakalala becoming a Jain monk is given 
N mda s quo°n is mentioned as SunandT The 
story brings togethei in the manner of the version 
in the Katha antslgara Nanda Vararuct Indra 
datta etc SakaJ ila is referred to here as 
having a hundred sons and tlm motif of being 
thrown into a chamber and supplied ono vessel of 
food ovary day is applied hero to Sakat ila and his 
l undred sons who consequently develop enmity 
towards Nanda 
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(lit ) 

In ch 8 of his Prilistaparvan Hema- 
candrn gives his account of the Jam version of 
the stones of the Nan das Candragupta and 
Canakya After dealing with the story of Saka- 
tala yoga Nanda and Vararuci, (cf Brhatkatha. 
kola, story 257 mentioned above), Hemacandra- 
comes to the story of Canakya and Candragupta 
In the village of Canaka in the Golla country, 
there was a Brahman called Cani , his wife was 
Cane&van , they had a son named Canakya who 
had signs on his teeth showing his future fortune 
as a king or one equal to a king, on the suggestion 
of some wise men, these teeth of Canakya were 
sawed Canakya s wife was desirous of wealth 
and Canakya resolved to go to Pataliputra to 
accept present from king Nanda There in the 
palace. Canakya <=at on the very first seat which 
was king Nanda s own <=eat Canakya was conse 
quently made to vacate the seat and insulted 
Shearing that he would uproot Nanda, Canakya 
went out in anger and searched for a man fit 
to become a king There was a village called 
Mayurapo§aka where peaocks for the royal house 
of Nanda were being reared 15 There the daughter 
of the chief was pregnant and Canakya took a 
promise that her child would be handed over to 

24 Sfhaviravahcarita or ParlStstaparvan an Appendix to the 
Trisa? tiSalakapuru$acarita of Hemacaadra. Ei by H Jacobi 
Asiatic Society Bengal Pc 212225 

25 The peacock was evidently a delicacy of the kitchen of 
those days Atoka s edleta menUon peacocks as a favourite 
item of the royal menu. 
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him A story is here told how thanks to Canakya's 
ingenious device, the pregnant woman * drank the 
moon’, a story which explains the name of the 
son, Candragupta Canakya meantime roamed in 
search of alchemists with whose help he could 
make gold As a boy, Candragupta played 
games imitative of royal acts Canakya on his 
return found his choise shaping alright and already 
fond of playing the king The two together 
started on their campaign against Nanda ; with 
money procmed through alchemy, the two 
collected an army and attacked Nanda's capital 
but failed to succeed They had two precarious 
escapes from the royal cavalry who pursued 
them 

In the course of their flight, Canakya over- 
heard an old lady finding fault with her children 
as being foolish like Canakya ; the children bad 
been served with hot food and instead of eating it 
from the edges, they plunged their palms in the 
very centre of the food and got hurt by the food. 
Tno old lady pointed out that this was as foolish 
a3 Canakya attacking Nanda’e Capital without 
winning over the frontier and surrounding 
regions ' 5 Taking wisdom from tho old woman's 
precious observation, Canakya repaired to a 
kingdom on tho Himalayan Rlopes and secured tho 
alliance of the king named Parvataka after 
promising him half the kingdom. They then 
attacked Nanda's capital ; Nanda was defeated 

Z6 This, and the Indication of ro>ul tttlus on tho teeth of 
>ouog CAs&kya. are found also is the Buddhistic accounts In 
the Mahimici* tiki. 




and allowed to go away singly on a chariot 
with his family ; Nanda’s daughter however fell 
in love with Candragupta and the two married. 

On entering Nanda's palace, they found there 
a posion-fed damsel; Parvataka was attracted by 
her beauty and was allowed to have her; on her 
contact, Parvataka got poisoned and was allowed 
to perish by Canakya who wanted to be rid of one 
to whom they were bound to give half the kingdom. 
Candragupta thus became the sole monarch. 
This happened 155 years after the Nirvana of 
Mah&vira (B. G. 213). 

In the Bmduaara story which follows, Hema- 
chandra records his version of the enmity between 
Canakya and Subandhii found in story 143 of the 
Brh a tkatb akcsa of Ha-i§cru. According to this 
story again, Canakya continued to be a minister 
in Bindu-ara'a time too. 

In ch. 6, Hemacandra narrates the story 
of how Udayin, son of Kunika, founded 
the city of Pataliputra, of how Udayin 
was murdered by the son of a king whom 
Udayin had defeated and how a certain Nanda, 
born of a courtezan and a barber, living in 
Pataliputra was ' made king of Pataliputra 
SO years after the Nirvana (B. 0. 408), in ch 7. 
Hemacandra narrates the story of a Brahman named 
Kalpaka, son of Kaptl3 who was very wise and 
whom king Nan da contrived to take as his 
minister. But an earlier minister of Nanda, who 
became jealous of Kalpaka, carried the talo to 
Nanda that Kalpaka was secietly planning to 
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make hmiselt the king Misled by thi* Nanda 
threw Kalpaka and his family into a deep empty 
well , a 'mall quantity of food was let dow n 
the well everyday and the sons preferred to 
die and let their father live and avenge tho wrong 
done to them by the king Nanda s vassal? came 
to know of the absence of tho able minister 
Kalpaka and attacked Nanda , Nanda tlien 
sought Kalpaka and restored him to Ins position 
Cb 8 tells us that Nanda was mcceeded by 
beven descendants Kalpaka s sons were ministers 
to all these kings The ninth Nanda s minister was 
Sakatala also a descendent of Kalpaka The 
■'toiy of Ina iwo sons Sthuhblmdra and ‘Sriyaka 
and that of Vararuci are then narrated 

V-(b 5) 

The Greek Versions 

Curtius says that wlion Alexander, after 
defeating Porus in tho battle of Hydaspea (Jhilam) 
in 326 B C was planning to march further ea<t 
into tho interior of the country, he was informed 
that on the banks of the Ganges the largest river 
jn all India there were two peoples tho Ganga- 
ndae and the Prasu (those of the Gangar"§^ra and 
t le Pr tcyas) whose king Agrnmmes kept in the 
field 20 000 cavalry, 200,000 infantry, 2000 four- 
horsed chariots, and what was most formidable of 
all, a troop of 3000 elephants Considering the 
report incredible, Alexander turned to Poms who 
was nearby for confirmation Poms confirmed tho 
account of the forces but added that tho present 
king in tho east was ono of mean origin tho son 
of a barber who having been a person of not 
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uncomely appearance, gained the queen’s affec- 
tions, and the king’s confidence, and subsequently 
murdered the king treacherously ; that the barber 
then pietended to act as a guardian to the young 
princes, put them all to death and usurped the 
throne; and that to him -was horn the present 
king who was equally detestable, having taken 
after his barber father, and was held cheap hy his 
subjects. 

Diodoros gives tho same information, but 
mentions the elephants’ number as 4000, and spells 
the name of the eastern king as Xandrames. 

According to Plutarch, before the fight between 
Alexander and Poms, there were some Indian 
princes who had joined Alexander, and Brahmans 
of the Punjab reviled these princes and set up the 
free states to revolt, and for this, Alexander 
hanged many of these Brahmans. Regarding the 
strength of the eastern kingdom, Plutarch repeats 
tho same information but his numbers are greatly 
in excess of those given above. Plutarch however 
adds in support of his figures the remark that these 
numbers are not exaggerated, for not long after- 
wards Androkottos (Candragupta), -who had by 
that time mounted the throne, presented Seleukos 
with 500 elephants, and overran and subdued the 
'whole of India with an army of 600,000 men. 
Plutarch records also the important information 
that Androkottos himself, who was then but a 
youth, saw Alexander, and afterwards used to 
declare that Alexander could have easily taken 
possession of the whole country, since the king 
wa3 hated and despised by his subjects for the 
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wickedness of his disposition and the meanness of 
his origin 

Accoidmg to Justin, soon after Alexanders 
death, India had put his prefects to death, 
as if to shako off its neck the yoke of 
bondage Sandrocottus was the leader who 
achieved this freedom, be was born in humble life 
but was prompted to aspire for royalty by some 
significant omens By his insolent behaviour he 
offended Alexandras (Alexander or Nandras 
(Nanda) and when he wag ordered to be killed he 
fled As he was lying asleep in fatigue a lion 
licked off his sweat and quietly went away 
Emboldened by this good augury, he collected an 
army of robbers” or more probably hired soldiers 
and attacked Alexanders prefects, in this fight 
a wild elephant voluntarily approached him and 
took him on its back When, after the partition 
of Alexander s empire among his general* Seleucus 
Nicator waged wars and entered India Sandro 
cottus had won the throne and was reigning over 
India Seleucus made a treaty with Sandrocottus 
and returned 

Arrian says that Seleucus warred with 
Androkotto*. the king of the Indian* who lived 
about that nver (the Indus) until he entered into 
an alliance and marriage affinity with him”' 
{C J05 BO) 

[See Ancient India Its Invasion by Alexander 
Vie Great by J W M Crindle] 


27 This refers to the Arattas or ArattcS (Ar^traa) the 
^publications of the N XV 
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qissftgt am iraaiat crflt Jcrfcrwft «3s- 
w 32sr ^smreisfef i nr3f^[^55T5H3^<rf! Strauss 
^ffcr i crf^r 2 3 < «fea?fa 3 ^: afassrar aifsi i eysftr 
w«*?n i g sr;»'-jKrc5T.*, 5fg«q?*T fog'n?: i 

«qSfa tfsm: • aT=I %3 SW 3 gqCJU* 15J3<t*cr 1 
%qT^iT5tf*?T 4-7 I aer -aaR^nr i^w^ir 

g» 3 f?qfa «F^rf*T a Iran's i arar « 5 iat*rjsar aiitf 
m 3 di^cqfq a zt.x i *m*f ^jr^- 3iq stop a^- 

emPtr 1 afesa q?cr frai&rfmracrr «raa;jKrrcrsr: 
*?Tc51T ^g^ggsrqqfai gfaqtqqi^q^ 1 

aa? P3* S VtTM t ?iqfS*«J *<»^I 

nfeqqCTCT » fkaiar a ^mai ^o^“i 1 ^rvaiwiar- 
vqr fqgmrm® «qi*fi«l[: ajar* «sks: saeqqmr 1 
arasjfq aa g^argraamag. i a sr g^f-S agm 
aqfr« ?iajw qgj* jraifsr *r *n>K i nai§?a- 





sjnrna’ i e rarrtfgra ‘«q misin? , 
srwrgscor g*retf*fr wrqwiRi* fra ftfew «rsAwr <* 
^Jime « aw qrqfe* wfotu* «q^ifta unfa 
myqrqm l a^i ga^uiri^srcfa as atsaq^q: qftar* I 
^iqtf^Svfa <5« qqq»*W*5\qaq » «T ^ d 33’ 
fq^ SlfrERgOT I5JWH Siqc aftstQig I 

€r gatatsct&t fqaaifdSPi ^ear gtiqi lafti** 
ireqinrft^i «a?cK *? mq«J irata ql$a ‘was ms* 
*rr«tf qq gaig. asiwa, g*iqt qs;: gar sfatafa* 5373 - 
gsjq^manai i 

aa: w*q mra qq aSr mq a/Sml srrar • 
aa sagrar* <t«* wsn^aqmr^w, «awa » a 
vr^qr «qsfir* wqcoip i er^r aw «*«fr wre* 
irta qqTateq^t ftmta <$ ^rftafa 3a**rof ; 

aq gar flfq«j«ih'3r qfr q=a: » qq fwa gn^ron mcr- 
iqq^t ata: » as&nqq q^tsfq wimt a afttQfa i wa* 
qcuma*rcs qqnwaia. cm ^<Efta1g fai^rq qvna* » 
2qTqat?q’i^qq«q *nai Ffliasragi. «qqPa * qwt* 
3t«J a^q aq:TC 1 

aa: ufaqqg fosg aqifagar wamai 

aw*i er trai ctqtrci a^lucsmstqq sa<r 3ma i 





«gsfq siaz: etiar *r<i ursrai: i gcnn^rgr- 

ag^r: g^fr 313: i »? 3 ^rgiil^Rr aajar nfa»rr?aa: 
3g?g faaia: aifag fagoi^itiaq l 

sehoi aq'r ?3i3miq ginoir fqqrgr^na^r*: i s?a- 
;ac gngaei ?i3 gai* fasgsar: 33rr«jfa ■ ag jra- 
cTH23f^Tj3i am ^rala gfema; scalar qKiaRja: i 
a: gg: fcrar hWcj e gcugar egrjfa 33: a^ft-ja: i 

aaa^r^g a^agarar' ag n?«W35^ » ^gr- 
faa.3aiq%I%: «« asfsqfg* T!3q5nrr?g qf?5|% s 
Bgrenmum i a?i a *ftg. si?rsa« air *r3<j iqrar a 
^twaha «?«<«* araaa^M&so, a^iaia i asaag 
m^an oa.sfa ‘ana Tisd a«a nsaq^’ m&z a?: i 
aar usr«: Ris-u^i aqar was* aaiarafa ^rasafafa* 
aar nla?3ra.x:g% ga?guw?aitirf? i aawi*.sfq‘imT 
gtqgTgqg, *ma sag’ sfa fagi-jn^aa i *f$i*r gacfr 
aiarg-o:*;^. Rq^naqaarnsa ^qfcqisiairgt'aigatfg 
q|a«qa ‘aaaaq ^scisi qitffa, agqg «*>*fTV jfa aqf 
fggi^TSagg 1 33: garfq safea nta^arma 

qai% fafaiar arg. waraiq ai*tqfq»qt3T3- gg «q?g 
gj5»siQ3iag 3a^ « wa: g«irr«: qrssgt 

a ?^sq; i gf^Tiqia aei swRgqcsii 3*qa f « aaRqq 



a 




TOiiilnPi etflnii ** swrernsr cf£i7*T 

*{27*?- « p f7(cic- 5$ » 

«W f^iasfir singer a* srog* 





H 

«a*rfei a aa=sc tasreiriii sror-Wi^sr viacfiq^iii? 
5 sH?qcacl 58 i sgra* 3 ^3 » tanen frflffmit «fii- 
«iHi ag,, ?r c£tTO^3eraM a effort astig i sac aa ga 
staa ntccaiir. i raraicaror^ sa: iisar ms&a l 
*rag, aa 55t«.’ siar i faga^ra ^ar 
tra qa ‘|a ac qa^^cr ®I3. vs a afstaam^nsf. 
a?i aai sismi &sii& ^arE’ seaaia^i n^ais 

ia fre>ra&$foBf «s5Hfl*3*IgJ «maaca f?*nep 1 
^nsgarsiq aflwni e^ q * afera*ra*asi® fanm 
athtasg i 

**at%raa a;i« qsr'flcm mfciTO ««tqn«x 
EF^gtjeaJ R? 5 *r»T a^orrsm a??rm suftamnsT 
a: aife Vg, V% a3cw- 

f« r ar ^-a; fea afsra^rqag’ san? 1 as^ra 
^far tTOtnqqqciarfl fear aar ft^iatag ^qiavtr- 
ngq. ' a^l a’tq'iumiat a>f*sjg ^imai S^m^— £ q)q- 
533 aca: a^Tjn; fssnsqcaara a£- 1 sqiar aar 
Crrafe»aai)* ik sis^E! v* * 

asa* *?gr tt^cra? ^?ar <Kgrfe*r??ijHt aftafqtcr 

* Not found m the Ms , but restored on the basis of 
Bavinartaia’s version. 
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nsatstai troi spstshw™® 1 

\ aassr aftaoi^MC- 

sfcraunan'f'i cparaqra^ci tHtPitcwiiS'ii'fft 
«u*ro*tt?ta3t i ^s?2a- aiaii^-** 

f f^«T «l?ro S3S17 Wf , 3T5 Hr^tu?qi 3ftarfai 
nturl «*fq * q^'S^rf . a* rtctf t»yt «qi«i & *<j*ir* 
area , «K»Ha*$a«Sfc«iitV i awafcctsna* 

^roarae* ‘a?a sreg^ja ! m qqr » , srtsj<cm«3r> as* 
kVgcrtT’SK ^reara ’ ?ra qjff* et^ararg- » 

®*5gaf-sw wq-arc^i qffifflrnw i aw faff 
aftW»7<nss » «rri? ^wmaisir ‘^3^0)50’ 
ie5‘,u-32ii sr^a^, tiwn'cj ^feariVsYa ft/^a 
aBiftw^sKspEifa. fasa^rua^ > aar tiara. o?gs«'» 
aw saifaqfa %<-aai TOtsTf riaUMPf 

arajanraifasre am qa:i*3. i q^jjHrsfq’ at*w* 
n«rwq. I 



vs 

fasfa V $ 9333 ^ » a^r *r atgors 
a?gwr— ‘«fc a^unflTi ?jgj « sit ^T^or aw 5 %or- 
\^n: \ jtkt =aq sraqsstirg i ^ff^sr 
r qirana rr 3 fw n sjrw^. ’ ffer i aa; 3 ? 3 gEr: 
aig — ‘vmq^. qfe arssiML^iar aarasftcvfo. f*> 

vfcvft’ eFct i 35 ?* 3 ioj?u sirs— *J 7 | 2 r 53 c? pj 
h ciriih: i «cigi ecwn% eagRuiq qr 3W5«m«i 
sTg sr^is^q. « a^rcaut i fr^iar waRsirarfasRTt'r 
g, ?UHr Rtu ^ 55 : «n^i irfa srqa i c? $^r>fir 
cj:^ a zrnrata -jgsrf ?iaa i Rcaoi? 1 

^ 533 * SJT 5 — ‘wiwil a^ipr. \ a^in?; 

g<3R 5Ti*?g si«?«m' ?fk • »*Rarc ^toit-j^ Rcsr?— 
‘tfr *isiga ! arguJi^wigr^riig^r^ Krat^jqsi 5?3*>i I 
sirs’* stmqtra* sr-asq.’ ?m i ^53^ qr^- f «»r^ ! 
^*55 ^ra fqai JTRigiif : 1 =r a* 

Rrwawigai-i H^firsfej > <7*77 *rsrqr sqq^a.qj^’ 
^faqrs wfaajmnqsj qsjr qrsorr sqraar an?* 

^ITxq **«J *IRpT : SaRjrjqgT^f W.?ffy- 

m, wsfasirarmiT g a^q i 4313331 a^ra-ac 
a^qraanq n^jufa qpianjcnrq^’ ?!> srafocqr 
*rau 



giai^qi^jq SIigaST I W13WHI 

aUomistaii* Tf'iai'W 553 at?ritffr area: ■ <nfr 
5im«iqf asim aa*?5 %amaiR qiaiM* ?*» ■ 9 aCT 
giatj aa maiibi Tima tr* a waia^nia? sJSf ^® 3 

^STiini Tirana qtgiffir a am aigioirsTiq.* sfa ail 1 
sjfofiRisa Patsi? i qa fwa na *rc 8 * 
wqgnmar aiaiaa euar «5isa are wara^a^ 
Egri^aa aj«j anr^ ftqaor 5/3 quag 1 arwqa 
‘aaijSSawar «rat& a at , faargi of? u £?a 

aqitaa^g* tcoa^g 1 aaa ?r ‘aigsa »a a3 

ftwaiH 1 ^ vismqraraarais » ^ 

« 5 SJi$'a«ioj aiom ftj^ti fag^a ^iqa a 51=1 aq* 
g ai foot nsqsnai^ i ar?(?g gwar 

argjor ai7«Kj7gr03qa'i[3 • ^lojaa af| iVa^a 
rrf, *ifar a aiftsst aa *r*a ^rramuTr afct 
gia, a^cq glrg^ar, ^gwnor am 5 tsi ealsij aigld 
a ^a> a^a qaaqisar am laastts 

gqa*a» 5 ?ai«jar na;st®gi a-t; ^3 «?rama asa 
afagi a *zni*i ar ‘a sgiaa <a asiaai af^ 
a^ii^sfatam aff aa trarf ^mrm’ 5a?a?q.i 
qw«rcu«qreiagmrct-* aa ?ri9575ra araprrifo 





i i cRftargre>3^ as** mu 

W3<n£ *£i asig 5i«w*C *ra faf^es, a a-jn *•%* 
h^^isc «H[a5ng«*cig_ i 

irw f»j5y ^rr?^*q ™ 3 1 " r ^TTTJ ms 31^1=11 5$f 
<5'i<s^aT4r^ abiafeftfa ^ars n^rnr, asraamq 
*i«it, *qifa*5iHg khkito 

atariui aindFtcaRtgBg i ci^arA^qraiH' 
niiia-^iwi a»n aim 13 ! 1 «raq*i i a ^ 

T^iP3T *k«iw i mi ^ qraraft 

sugfai^s mmi aai aaa i ar^rowi ^recntisii =ar 
f Klw: l asiiar «i*isi fisgiflWl m?*' 
n(a«itaft’ Iia afaacfig &fra«rfi g * 
<ri naiagfKRj^rasn aaran. b^sTt aai'iaa: a?i 
s,««s*w aim* » « ’g %vfc*3 ‘*)fg««« 

^PSJ'flrasr^f'^ a^qrgj qiar wfgtqfa’ ?fa *r$T- 
*5^3^!, afsiRq ^nar^HJigcsm 

bn wiiag^iti, ^qfaf^cR gtaragric ssir aqr- 
faar, at usuww \ rr g^a* at^un R*»qm 
w»«iV *3iR»aw, s^rmRRqTrq^crflROTRiaoi ar 

^Rit sjnqtRta i a^lasiRsq 

uas uaaittRi amaaiq fefciisistiqg. i aagj 

3 





lo 

nrfirot fjqfrr I 

qy fWcf ‘tfrRsi^ 'lla^s^CJ a * %: c ?5 qt 5 *Tt*T. 
&rai%* %(h 5jj nrcgcfc? &in?nr <c*r<n«: a^«Hiqd»m 
^ near tcsuhto— * ‘ vrrfa^ir ttaioqfonfltf 

an nsrrrai'qnflar aad i awr faw *i!jr asgapw 
fa'SKT i c , ?i v;qnr 53; rn ujt & :?tv*:q»% i aa* 

*?qqr a 7i?asqi^ i %% *5«aq aaar»* i qiaitfa 
fa^s a ««rarns^ -^ta 1 qq «q*rfffa aftaar asiai 
a&q* *5fa iTernrnur 1 a e«.sfn asm awifaft 
sfiasw i qa gfa nsna^nreir 
?B 5 qqa«*a*nr«m^ jwgtgqs^q-al 1 ugafcft 
«t|?^«diqdtg. ft(ltaq|<irai * STO«T«- 

qi'rU « 13 : » 1 ^ 3 ifa Qqitltalfr’ 

iftT a&'K lafsjar 351 q n nium: 1 aaa^r <iyatf 
eBtaqqife: a? aiRiftniSJ *a^a*R5 ggfac t aaw 
nrcfca 4 fc'irca<iT nTcrqqmanaqK’zs'ldqjiftiJ gyt* 
aq asqf sqiqn^ari 1 qciqiaifr* 

Baa snciqyiq^qi ^ qqiat 1 



«fqr flgqiRr arfsjjj 5rta?*£^3 arcO^»r<*r^?^r T?ft- 
qrfHqaicfr ^sraiJj^sr^ar «^flL 1 V»*f ** a * 
nfe rer: ^gair^WJi ^3 a <r?u ; a 1 siar 3 ^ 33 * 

JtTPq ^ar: I dial fcRqf 1fk ^t*J- 

{Wug&q toih ^rsq qgnqftnr '** 

RUT BTOttataH.’ IW ftfiaW *W ^ ; S~ 

gja^tupfVWt&«WBi*«w*|3Kl » Ji<ur 

aoituiEug^— ‘{^^qtsa tisusa *ima. tisir stia; 1 

«w* «siafa wiftggi » **?r vpj 1 «*at- 

u*a to a^Fiiwqa.qt tfqoisfq qq qtqofiqr.* *ar- 

vsmn 'RifasR?® TCaqrocsgta 

w^qtaia— ‘an&flisq ^RT^i> *r:qfa^ RiSia 1 
swa^^sr*! qiaiuiui saafa <\*q auu ^iqm«jjm 1 
^Tqiuis(q atsm. <^«t ftct^a: «uq qsuuwja* 513 i 
qqjnjnwsfa qu a’$i£q» 1 'iaT.t?; 1 q q ^t. «j « isj««ii a* 
wTawi tiavo^rai 1 

^w<|qisfa wsrei wsre faHasj, q*> <3^3- 
fas«* 5 £ qsfr 5 iW*faret(&» aqg a srqait, sraaTS^R. 
5 ; a *i*ra. qm'g'nq qplsqaqia. wti 
qjTVjfqctll *T*TC auS'-UH, » qua^fcactatfa 
«5*w ^imfd hui aigdi^t w ^r 3irar tuafqasqr* 





?3v?jr aiagia a $a 

wr^, ^^TjHnlciEBsamgr si? sronsfsw 

fensr, '"«mg6rti wivjuq; wafaf^aift 

i%ra; i 

<lk fe&r ^ngg* TSisr gtafag *r$Tf?: srqcrsgtH’ 
*fnar$ft?t i ^rqarcfcfa ct3iEmrcra&~ i sTqr ata^«i f S* 
fP9(\ TOUTOV WPI 2731T I ?TT ^ *** 

«fa?39¥ *rr #<a\ h 

«qqfq fttcijqqfa’ Tjfg^^r fsqsra«f citf«w 
^ i TT^qVicawr «?qqr *9%gk strata srfifaPf 
fttRISI qpSfaakot rial qqcr«*a^itom«J'53fl3 
WTramrcnas aqi q^qqr hs a^QFrgqirnrql^^-' 
'3*1 ! 5asi?cK*nxftq«q frafa «S 5 I aaa, asi 

efaei qpqfqja qqr ^aHtfiamatan,* ?icr ar *'•»* 
goarnra I at sr sizqr 93E£ra4a«»att srcwsii- 
tnjaig. I qpji'yq^g ^nrui^g^a «j;5qq fai^qf* 
^3i?a fqr^aaK i «isnMiqq*i3q£*ei qqa«>ate* 
qrtOT q>Rqtqfqfff ftfew <T?PH gjjfjjqqqtqa— 
‘gqsr «tqfaiq*Tftqr qqn^Kiciv sro«m*rafa? * jqr ' 
tsnrgqssa a R«r tfiqg g^R,’ *fa i 
^ tom area a a«RQ8ta*n: i 



uiassaefsfti at *K«?un?ro si«u- 

Hi??* afg^ aar 05 i^gg^^Tr mftcisj ' ^ersfa 
“igfliasK a^glotr *gqwre qiatH.’ ?ra sai<fa qars- 

««r 

^Qaeq ^(“qiq^gq qqa^sat *& 

^Jifrjff: , sjgrarct rqnqniim qaa^sat ar^- 

3 Ri%r <jqqq, ta-q£ aia'-anls qqa^sat faqq.?qr 
^ nmigai ssar ^^^rgaw;: arga^^a qiaiqtqia, 
*«mit crmas nqissnssu^. qsrfaasaq, qsnqiia^ sa 
*afegqiuH ^55939^3 ^Jrn: a^sq;’ S^a fqiMoT, 
*nk sjfa^j, ^qrqisn^ ameqqtn aqjqq sr^a, ^i^* 
sqq^alamssqrg qiarag * 

qq&nq wsriifrff aiff a>iq«?> nserf qa- 

ingaq «35 ^nqfa?qt , sfciaa^qig*- 

a^v^isei 95 ftiywr qatar 

1 

qssjs qqiaasia? qqaawqr- 

fci^q q^xag^isq <isqiqi auler qqa^sawq^qq.. «r?qr 
q mqijqsi. 1 aasaiwsFqejsa^q'intf Pna q 4 a*sq*: 

qfQioi mfaa tfe fqq'Kn Vi s^ior s^icjtt ci»5h-. 
^ariiifa qwa^tqqime 1 gw^^s fafq<q, 
4 





X’i 

uraftq sift qsiftar *r s*qa V& ^rcrqatq fas? 
mmgj \ qtcrqrqrsfq qqrat^qTmsr— ‘aisn^qq* 
^rcqs*: qqa%5ac53sq ^rrTHer: , ‘m%a.sft ag* * 
5ii*ar sqrrsj-’ ??a saiqa a?3^f Rsw^g’ ^rrar q*ta*»' 
qaa t ^qafasjairatrsq an-qf qqntqaia * qa 5 
sua qqa^j'acq'q: ztrtpc ft^jraqraHta^iq qqqaia , 
eiasargfq ^qrs^taiqasartqfa ^r^nuqq qq cica* 
a'fSrarai'cTgsfrsfa smaaqiftia Rsmamas afasr- 
ftai *ftn , 3?a: »jqqq Uosqqrgar sqzqqr qrfea* 
sugnacia naq^g: qrcrrWf qrqi«?qr ^qqsi nwui'a', 
qd*?*nqq ^irqfa?qr agq q^qr^qr* 

*ta ftfsasq R^q«gq^am qrijciqai arman*! 

Rig^rq'iT^ ft^qwat^q^aq R<7q*jj kswiw ’ 

5IRI9- 1 '^Rit ! qmqqrsqusnafiaiT qqa«w<- 

qitusj assist ^tRumrer niasjfq 
qqa sn^rcifag a^r witq a ? a 

enfsfa Rt3tiiiK?r5qrafr>^qq5af;»3C sqar saiaf- 
i^aqi^, ?a q< sarfoa qaa ^ qftssr qr %'Z 
Qjftsa , sias *ata?q^Tw q^ua’cra fqfta «tre ai clI » 
■qioiqqqsr: qtiaqia;»qra- qaiai^qanT.' 1 a^jwf 
qaq^gtft ac^cun as** as ^srqqiefts i «'iq^3 





«naF{<kiipwARP aaqt3t<atg.i 

*w g^rfaa ssa^g resrisr 

atirutei rramtorg,-*^ 1 ***' ^tru7- 

aiftpr^ , a^qrairg; , a*r?rq:ff S7?a - 
faa^qs «iScr*«H?®sPirsqrqrr%<P , cram?? <** 5 - 
gngsijpq qrq?tW5jrn*<T^qrfa* ^Tcf i waq^gtfa ^r^ja- 
ufsmmgi gSifa nas trertaafegqs 3>mat- 
sra i as* a Ro5i«nr. ^tsftar: <*>a sraia: qjfcjfii- 
ftnrSreriHr, xresarisxq: hr?:. CT^iito&'Tfr: 3^- 
ag: , , qrceNrfaastr itarg 

?ia i argay^r as^gairgraarg— ‘ 3 «^ ar^r* 
5>a 5T'^gar §ra:q: , wrcrc ^ ^<gHW fowresr* 
satires =?r«Jiq:’ ?ca i aster rarraewfa afts>3J 
atrc aata’ais ^^arsaaa. \ a ^ *r\*€nn gcnfcistq- 
j?j^i«f«r arttra. finEJwrgaarr i 

asjorsRr a: as aa aaaiarcg^a asrf sFgags- 
qner*? sftqfat^njatat «gs?r 
sfaaisa ^aara? i «w fea aiq^q: ^gnjj^aifaa: 
a*K facial gjramsi «hte? wrf^fcr-'«eii a?rr 
*P5g?ra ^rawqasqgra WsW ft^faa*. , «?ai 
mRSKet gfosq Rrnrgcqrft: qftesacq:’ sfe i gg. 


W tforsfcgsr 

*3535*— *‘sii£ ! a»iR«q ^?5CSB93 ^f?wganas*J 

&mi>ui ^reqnoir wwiwiwsti^fo 
s*5a srsraqasrc;^ sisnfaft^uriH; «wr«ft a*«* 

wtqq:’ ?ier « a^sar «?f5a«crr gi'^mgPiaw'nJ* 
ftaifT^rswsrcti^JiiBi* cfc$a crawqasrtrafa ^i 01 
qqso srafw assail facTEf ara- i afJisr ^ at^ tf f 3 s 
?l%q51T3^q qjaafa* 1 
mtqtB.’ %\a i aa^argg^ranasii^wa ^*53Hra *»?• 
vjqaaasn *ife«iaifa foilcra: qtaTOYnfaBiaHS 1 *!' 
af^q $jcr qqa%»acvtrat «iq« 
faqqa ^icfi fcftrorm: i 335* sqq«q aaajsja ?i? 5 * 
3H^a^**3Ha35i$3!fimi faR^gaagotaft^* 
i'5^af^iqZRtoiRaiqqnciafegn'?a«0<: m’&ra^S'^' 
qr«a$fec3«-R(syr S<:rR^qq^a(3wftrafts3' ! H ? ' 
qKf^aawaq araft^raatfr^ar 

9?gctai nur qaraits ^*53H f 3 qJ ‘ 
fasu cisrs&aigtwmi^ a-^sa Rqa afasife tcta*» 
nysag^R q$raicst ^tsaticir ^sgRtaftfcr a*** 
suaa aPi-q^mR: {aataajq q^Hrs sraaitcigi 
RtCT'acqfetagsiaqisg faag ^sgaigqirqg, «08 k 
sg^.a a^gKiaati^r ^amiaiflier a<fa* 5 f 3* 



g^Ttigrent^^sir 


Svs 

**feg»%q5rjn:E«g- 
sjqarlsar u»ot mt’Zi'ritoaraBriqiir ^sr- 

i cTciv snRrfimragfqsTqmr *T3iq^: ;afa- 
srraur 7ifa«?uranqatral i sjsmjrargtfsracarsjia- 
<*g«a a'snza^q qaar *»saar*"i* ^^n^scrr q*r- 
S?g Hgr^^'Tioiqnor: *r a ga> 

qqi^s l Cl fir sreqacrr q^aitoiraqRT BmHrqsrisr- 
*MWwnj, «igsjw grnifarccwresi asasn> 

*nftnitainvHr ««er3i«or firqrsr afenftTOr ^ scr* 
«i9i 3tici«: i aar ep«simfa 8 *ta«g«B*cr qsmr. 
S5i*a astai^snaa qgmc nifta: i 

St «S&re, s?gq;m gr^amoi tnaftref. «yaa 
? ; 33aa ^ ^roi^iTr a-?*?qa sfaq*r i 

asafai: tigeaojiqsr ^ira^argr ^ra^ija ^ 5 - 
*jarq jatqsrgqgHU i asr ?»q aaj^Ofrqar sjioi’qaa 
q;a^wJ3ia gcn?a<gqaw aimi^aasjfga; — 'faa ! 
cifaqxftrrc a arasan' ?ra i aaa a qa Ig-saqWvj 
qrfaaaa sq^tiaa i^ aqiar gfjfsaei 5jq^ 

gr ws?g *i$r«»Ktr srai^sV am *igr«a gsr- 
«qjw?j^ TTgi’an’ict&isnieq sqqaiqvnsfgjn- 

r^q- i « ^ ^m^qaigq ^asaqm tfa 
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gstwarar swiftK osftwfri i a^r ^nmifor- 
fsfesrasjR sunnr^a: nar?«: i sifagej asjgHsi 
srtfc rr$raa sgarr <rref?«cr?tfi acifrjjs*' 
qXFtv*& « 5 ei5gT*fg*i«r srouiNTas* i safe* 
^gaas sng.aitK siua^t sfes* ^rapfaaraaifaa 
af 5 ?q[l era: «wrfaf fofefcssr? ^nftomfvjmrat 
fipftfferoir q& ftoRnwftjrasta'i g^m&aaf *&■ 

mra JjsiawRrcpw^asa smfrjjstTTr^a^ i arias 
TO&& ^vottcot* rntraaftirtir qiaw* 

«f*i|j atra 3355againn: I 

aa: n^jff Hg^rxjcraRngsjicjsfu wiarq 1 **** : 
?£;} *tn«qa'tft trj« w i a gtfin ' 8 5'3 

aRiatna. sfatfra. Wimrs* i g^iar *raa*S 

miarmmsid alfaarer qnTfoiaf «iRr«RBt^ g 
tjursisa ’Tt^TRaa «in«3 Q£Tr 

rafeprs , faoir ^^gaosass^fir. ^35 a ??ji73ia. 
a sr QHtrftKT alcruftsnanr* *m ai^g gSsvtwf 
* 1 * 35 * 5 -, ^rmaqr^jfasT^a a a^rfes^sni 4, 

«*qr«ra . asusaanr 53 3<uq<a wstaw* » *** 
^ qroifts^ft sfrafa a^tssaiqia** 2*3£i sn^** 
atsiag a sma , a^faspT aw 3 Acoia: aw* 





IS. 

aqrasrirci aqi^a 
sqiSimk mfitawi » gsiift W5W 
«K aro^fe i a^rsu ^^aarsfq ^loi^qigaqr qq- 
iw-lg-rg qr* cressrccr mikz'gjhvi 
tfipsrnxwrcoifpf ^rot^qsrqa’si: fa*arqsa»|raw: 
fir*«»! ^jii^fqr qtsr ^ i area jjgjarw^arrst mm'fo't 
*?tn ; qr«roi;M wsqqsgsiz* *r3raf*iq»ir 
Rrsgiqius^f* *fa qqqmi*T l a ^ <wfr*eir *pqr »i«n- 
*ronjrflr *nyew ^JEwrmg: i ^ryersfq <raa«»ac«iT- 
mcrtaiaj^raa. nsrolaqrowiffifa q*ag. iKmuin'er 
qjaioi qqta gr^ a*ai«q aisqnrcoiift 
^mrme l 

*W f^ier wiqqsrrcag sritg fq^tjisr *ijt «sf»$ 
qr^qaii *t3$ s ii'r WTzm^m ufoqj vjggTMfsr*. 
farmers *R?n%g yqjtgrfasr: morsrcii'isqsq*?*- 
*zk flRrqar^ i a?r ^ auqi qgrq tyq- 
*ftaifq iga'a^g' i • arena gigur avatar £i<^ctr- 
<’5S?iqg- s?W^a-$niti i $rgr qsgqg^q: «Eega $stk; 
^nna^qa^rq. ftstgrgi aas*. ‘sr (agar gr. lagg:’ 

emiqq*«gi g«j gsragcsKaagi $>gu- 

ata I 5ltrg=;^;;, Hi 5if} ^grcVilwragsft qfs= 





qaiftaa qncrar 5 J& 35 S £ arg^qr^raFcnTaaaf i 
asais? ^nrcs^qaiaaigiaq^Tcf^aar? niwrr 
g^qisfiaaqiaraiaar gfesEi *jrt f*q*q gqrewnj 
lag^q^gss Ttai i «r q asgs^qa* a giaaar « 
jffgcr^rsRr a^m^rq 3«f fe(%ajfa ?:r$m?q »w r * 
3Kifit 9iqfa?qr, gi^r. *n a ^r\is^'%°P r 

unit <K?^ir faqiaar , ^ grcro *w«sja, g? 

q^aqrasi tF^stgaiiq'S wrei5W 

setter ffum:’ ?fa ^qw a? gfs^rorqrq wwS' 
«iq anr ar gnt«i <?«ar i^a a 93 fjmf*a*ig> 
amiqqteftr ?pg=frama i*3t*a«tai~?a: 
gjfqf *i 5 ?«r usiasq 5 ^ fafsqtq fals^na taTcia- 
9R 1 aa>a ciyesi faaqaeja «jqaa 

nnsa f«^iy*niga a*i q«c q<gr ‘qispc<»* ! 
«atfa faufa qisui'q ^a ai^ag* *ia w^qisiatnia 
a*aiatqr mgqfagsi, a ^rq5a«5* 
qrjiqai a^aia’ *«hjmRrzqig. 1 f95iq^r3«q a«i 
5i*s^r«a suiarar aiss? am?oiq ?3 uwih > 
attaqaisfa a«q g!?qt a ejct g 5 iq? 3 T, aq 351 3 
r«5tqss%sqft<ar,anig-‘*fofrqqiH^t30q «Kqfa 
fa! eaiqnciqgi’R^tni’ii ; afaa. wqq caar 





aw qqtSj qiasq^’ 5 tf?l l%l»m ^Tcl ‘3!* 23TB^!l- 
agisnqrar Q?OT«‘raftrg , sqnnqteqr qui^n* 
n^rgraTRgtiq snsfassur , aa- 

^3 ^Pf»ae5&3 araraqqnfeasw ag-ag snarer 
qvq^wr^qsu^ nnfqaeq: ; a^rrsi gccmor- 
qiKaiiro nigji*. 5 *?««■ «w «&rs*- 
c^taf eVqasq: , 33* asimag anisiaiiiqqgsqH.’ 
tfa Tq«qq ?qqiai^ » qqqqt tfcitoaiinqja 
'TM!^ V^wfqtqfa | 

foumsTrsfa aqfa qtoiqq aoisa Omas i ^nqiEfqrs- 
tq *$u«ifei%su*i ^q«n«: ti^eW 3 «: »«re«nir q4a- 
*>»i qr?aaar^ , ** naw* a*§q|cq aftefitc awi- 
iWieuii^ . qaaiQtm. qnq^i: 5f«s^ra‘l am *iye- 
a^gii qaa , e gi'qa 5\v 

aqqi c a ^lywi^aan^, ’zssTqam eFqamti sq?q- 
arcC ^SJisjim m'q«i*«ii'0a^?5*5rcmiaqmt^r iqw- 
ERaigaq^: ^Jjsiwas qnHJiaH^. tigress*? *5- 
*s ? a^ ffcm qi«i\=fqqmaqt^ i qnuqaa q ‘*i^§a 
ftfea 53*3 snqq’ 51 % aimaUiq ®q?iq«q 
saw* 1 cTaaiena^rqa&Jtd^a. sqqiani^a- ‘«fq 

tiQcra qram4i£ft a nq^ia, 
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ifrvcftqsar 


* l ® , f qqiq <$r qraurar 

Harm ar<n5< 3®¥nIg^r^Tfa*qfa , 
* fai an^-jr gnqra. a*mr 95 faner- i 

**?a?r«jrsfa gs?*frqq^qr amftarrnsfa flra* 
•tqreff^ i ^roi^q'r^qra'rg’qrRrci— 

‘‘‘enacnfjirnnriipnRqnr nsjincrmK i 
cttfarorofa awr: aearfa n fSrqr u' 
a^rtara? «5*4r <r^«’' ?i% i 

acm.aftarc nncrfararferer: yqcn;: twasrif? 
»Tcqr i rosfrcrnft ^qtasrsicor jiw**- 

<rsmrnnr?a. i*<i«nSir I »Fnr e-griq nfa aft* 
^rn?<a srnsrratrsoirn srfaeu %i gaifa 
* 5,a nrgaqoTn^^g^jgfefftraqs- 

3H^[^i9qcri^?n^rRi5iq«Tq'((jfr5fq asfqqrgsaiq: a fa 
qa'raiqjjg i ^iorf qrsfo a^car njpTrqnrnna^ <rai- 
varscR'ffa »qrsc* *?rI cr^^fi t,(H ftfaj** 1 *. 
*IS3 1 

*** <r$raqmin: airisgftscqqt fqciogHT 
^ <r?rafanqrcq>ifa sn^ranj ^rccqcrrn an** 
' It,sa «q fa^fq R5sq*g«2:£ near <(57- 

<nn ►aa?qg r ^rgratefa ^rnqnit^tNi an »cdf 



g?rcRjsarea;a:«u 


'warmag 1 fsqgji: arrest! spiiiqii {^n 
W^aurwB! gaa-jrSr gssr^ Ssnir^ i aaralaa 
omigts: ragtag* as cwaaara mar aoraarx i 
ttaarsftjjajgiiircagsitsra gsrarafaa atraara cgr 
awagtqra attfein ara saia. ^.arfi'rwtsfta *fir 
i srsagrarsfa ‘ara* faagggr Kigrarn ar- 
"ttKgtjggipji^q wnswnm^nwfrBrjftj’ tftt 
ia?ttai luirtar-x i tisrarsta arfitaafeaaa: il assa- 
«aat a wir warartaara" afaaifta^rar «a ^ar- 
"Wwift ftrecraarta airaifta aaarx i firecra- 

«ijla ag5 Jjfiear aigaifaagi xp<rx faaiftsarx- 
‘^inraagaarai fataa sear gacia ararxigc asrf a 
STCataft sranaargr aaaJsia , aaTigaia77rg aa 
SPfWms «%s fregftsarfir , aataaar?: «Ssai •, 
^ ^ aiftaifaanaaat gsjar grgag wmsrwa arogr- 
an rarjg ; air a ttatx-r aar flg'rwrrfa’ i-axiar. ‘ag 
^ foaart^, srarraara' r taag,' ;ar ar^raaraj, aaa 
a?at arKarraa gjiafararr^taei siaarnft anaar- 
"mi aarfr criagi ar ggi ^atarigaiar^aa, ‘ a? a - 
“sttannaiS aagtracarraar aa gsarj 'rigaar "jgra7 
3?ri ^aa^agaramar’ pariiaaxaaax — ‘air fagr- 





V 

* fei 3 n*iq»rsft 

^U“‘»iftB mtalditf 3 «^ist sin , a* 3 

sjggtc qiaai %v ^m^n'gar' sft * iiyarsi'J 
a^s?qr g^rofa nmnim *» 53101 Jgfta fasw® 
«?aj*q ai gsi ^wi 'I™ *»*»«** 3 ^ qr 

Eqggasqq,' %?3 5 T*£ 7 TST 5 & SOTT* » BWS “ 

f|tqi% ggi?aT gqqf«Tft«sii qisnsiisi i 

«rgua«irrsfa ^mq-irgneii gwijtffan® 
«c 5 q'^g 3 mq ^ra- » s^Vgauft snowNft" nfl 
moil* qfttftrar ®agaqr oig^a v «rwi«i»atc- 
faqft ^}tfqal fligtraoi* tisrensqfcawta 0RIJ 
aatemmstiea » giqgn<qe 5 tfaal 

a?a: aQqqsgwaiqia fareit« 8tft?BV asa^g W r3 1 
915^ qnoiqqT<i«ih«i ««i»rit aarrqqfq^ 311 ' 
Kufaq«rKa 3 gfocUfaq;tfg aKwTfttnn*nW® r5 J 
ft 3t<u7q^'53H«saiq swanra* a?«i 3' q S* 
nfa aqqatsa 1 

«*q fear 3 tqtwaa?s? 3 ff «s«qitf^— ‘mwHiOT 
«qqi qjfsqtqiia tqq5^Eqg;n^igi^twrr^fn'^^ at,TS ' 
ftyiasq , aa 9tqii£ fafcsKSiq gifwwaf®* ^ a 1 
g/?gntsfq safsa^aqaisfiSTH: 1 aai 





TOR ^a?WSI7H3S 573*7 ffa VfZRgli ekr- 
WRirranfftr i qWrarafr crenqnrcrsR i QioFFreg 
<srg^r ear w 573=7 %(k qfaifara^ra: i aar« 

, 3Td 

^ ai%ia^: BRrgifrnjjtcea wir ^raj;f»imf?7 
‘fairnmaiji «igfr«5»fea: ufaftrs: ? a 5Jfr- 
>%^ra«j ftcsrataw aafo ’ • ^rci?? a.-gqre — 

^isr^I ^jrifTrg , jg' ras^^rner^rtrr^rfawr fanjgq 
3oiar?^ , a^er—mr arffe . efeartfrirg. , 

, 5vefWtiT^irviq?T n% srar3T7r?qqaT7 ?l 
a^ar eftq 57 gis qagaomiH i qatsr- 

*'<*»: rrr^msrg^r qarfe^si^gqgq^fcaaiq.- 

'gqun^i'iwma age 9 ^ a n 3 1 
iSkimgarg^inq sg^aer n’ 

xHoiTat ^r^mrar* aam fra grain* i ^ 5 - 
3*1*3 aw amrasiw ^rcnar * 51 * 75 ** qafrvqigr'iqr- 
nie 1 ‘a ^ag ftraag^ita ugraafceni fe- 

*ra’ f^rg - 1 g-^grusie ‘wmaia ease fn^^njaetwj 
t^qafoa ma a *** 3 ’ (?SH5) » emeu »H5— ‘«ana 
ragauai xm»b *iqr vnfat , aafe a ese a a sa 
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V* 

i sirs — *a£r aana ^sfujoafag* 

surjiy* i qrsr^a sirs — ‘«saror q. , aaafq 
g~araV i ^s?t[h ws— ‘atia ars ^fgsmsKa^am- 
rraisa qqra* sJrgr«^;jim i ^ror^a sirs- 'aiig^f&Sf 

fn?irgsr?TOT ra; TOtnrlr aawiq sjrgm^ra ' » &%• 
jjh sirs- ‘jtost rna-natgrsamra* * ■ ^W^a »fS“ 
‘jwrfa c^^r3T=.*3T5rr?T qa araaasa aaa aanrag i 3,51 
%ma sraraarriq aPs cqqrfir » %<* aq ' 

roa aeaarg ear rwsr: agism? feqrranm *W 

mq^tsraaj* q^iaer s^^traae* arcgtf rasatff 
8Wis msaargiisiraraar^g^JcT. , ersa smwrai* 
sti?Raaric 5 ?fh , sih jnre^rc arts** i« fifS? 1 
wnmaq’ sriMagg ' 

wiff— '«rd » ar agsimarfer’ i hici 1 ? 3 
»iis — ‘raiqst* aar asrraaaxTtr’ i ^sgrr anS-'** 

i ^roi^ra airs — ‘aa araarra* • a-SQ*? «iiS " 
‘af-SSTPRaia «rdsnim*a sgs e aea^gcairrraa a; sir* 
? ’ ^r<naa airs-'aisaaim^aTnotsgaf^m 5 *rnr 
sjraii^ , ct«j iaasr ar *ji3ra?irTtr3am?ra ar 5 fa ns 
ara^nj srsrrw. ada^r s<r ?fa ^aswai* ea C^f 
^xf ?rrg 1 3r3»<rcr?a(ra)^rq g qd<rsfani 5 r* "ca 3 * 





Rtf 

** ^ai«%ier usa^graiTrafgqisrcp' i 

gs 33® 3iTs— ‘«rg aia^ag ; gaf<|qr*aajrc 

**WBl! 3irqcfitji|TcT *aier fegg?^ ? ‘ ^icnra srr^ — 
sreratsm «[i«ra i^ugimcaicgr^JTBer ar«r=a 
a^igrsirfir n3pfi;*ra?a*afajarj33: o^rgjra^tman- 
S^a; «sraHjq^r gas: asnaarf^aaiic aaara: a^r* 
;a 3^I?«?'3:g l TfWH ; f5»^a?g argxswTgrQT^aaiq 
*2*8l*5lr a fata fir, StaqsfSri^gV^a: ?i%iSJa rrgninr- 
?3 *»9*555TRI at^rag , m>: qr R^ag ; ora ^7 ma 
a?35w qararasirs a^r saS: sirg’ 
eusj~'a aiTgnr aamara ara aT^rsrasiFagg 5 sraar 
a:a asnaa*:’ 1 ^imaa ^rs—'a narfaia 
ai^aaia: ; ‘ffc aa cr^aa q;aq_ ?’ 

^ ; ?g?P-‘nema<3 ^sag l ’ 

— ‘gr=aa gaigcisa uragrfaa: ■* 

^ ; 5Sh:— 1 ‘as^a^iriqair aaa^agrsag 1 * 
aicjsfn: — ‘^aarasis: sratoraferi* 

^ ; 53H:— -‘ia5i«tS«ini*fai>r aai?a \ * 

cj^sjfqr Rician: usua astaaiuaia, g*: qTfi *%tg, 
‘3a*5 ! 1 7in33i a<i*ar wata.Rilj 

^<nTa^ si^g* ?(ci wg f ^a a^irarsffn « 



^ sfiusfcsracTr 

gpirqq trOTraftfo «re«*»a^Rr '*i*ft 
qqqiqRqrsicq spfpgi: srfyqqi:* I wq y «q? f9l?3* 
«*w*g§!T gift: i 

iwrsr q^rf^n^aqrgxugrncr aaiT 5 *«& wijj* 
TTanr | fg?rrrqr3r5?qlJT^3f^: WsTwca^frws ayr ar 
Ramusm^rasKor ! J^R^:^^^1q^^g■ , fc^g ^srrsJ 
^mi<irar i^nir^i grd$^ ^rffT&wVzSTffW^SHR^ 
?iqrav: spurruraararV ; ?r?rag^r yararWEffa 
aar tTfcgq r ^rratrxr •, f%-ar^t *t fsta^y ^ 

Tr5?5T qRRisq srcPcncraqar r« sy^orq;' tier » 
Rrgnyajs urg-'^mc ! qqq?T^ • n^mra yrasnci^ar- 
qqq irr, y y ; ^gy ; ^rfysz^gtr; sct ^rar'?****' 
saffi: froutna yg , gar tr$rcr: ^^^sfiRrsani^ 
H'JSJI f7afT^^RRr^rqg 7 qr «5 B'fsft* 1 

^ *T3l9?r*?fq jf m?r y ftwiRrgflT vr^yzt^rar an*** 
1 Hywyr yisqw?|* urgcraomR *jy>*»qfy 

*;s?fnng I aa*y ^raeytt: «aqfrc55mtrww{ffT { **'%’ 
SH^yrurqq ry*npytmyra ^ro^yara iraa«»etw*fa 
WacrqtnrgiRqr 1 ygyyyi ctsjw n^S- 

mRiq R^a«g: qyqra «jyqgq fqjymgy. ^qrarq 1 
•w foy SSagciqctafy Rcravgtfgrarcq: «»«&* 





% 

1 vqkk asg *tg: 

^•TOBIW IH37^g 'TftarawRsq&nrOT'Kr 
t? ^^WqrcqgarfrR crarg^ri^g ^iig asjrqnq- 
JWrarait? i a^r ^ f^agc «rfcn%* «nr, 

,l Wa^TCR Brutes ajsa^^i^ *ftcq;a^fa 

ZT1H *®i '$ar ggrfeifeafc 3^ } 

^tffcfca^irepaa,^ ^ ^ a *ug- 

tflga;: | 

^ r ^ S<m*V atar&fe: tfgsR a? t^^irfkf- 
^it^JTifj^gq^^ vHjj^nrnigww Rear »cz«i5fe' 
qj,I<? g;tf araarma i mgcraorrsfa ‘aifaf* «w* 
B, *3 f ai«ag > *rwfsi*T$i€r lasjra aq nijjra i*k 'SJK'nq.’ 
* lf1t qq? 3 1 a'iqfaigTc'q g^ua 5110133^^ ‘q^ * r ^' 

* w * mr ro a >^r a«r a^jrrV sft «ef ? ^ 

*>lq«unKirqiCT 1 agV argciaota ihwvfZ*'* V 1 * <c>1 * 

^aurara— ‘ajaiqfa^siua: aq«* < ,5T ^* 

; a^iar ^r^TaasjT ia , rt*ai9 ? '* r?r 

^fcairaifo* . g ^ gr gicj^qa 

T,g^, aacia^qiwsi f*«* ww*™* 6 *** 
qi,r ' ai5Et^ Oi^tiKar «fq«irfa j a* 1 * cW<J 4Sf<X 
^^•7 n^anfejfcfiff’ *F«i.»^» m3«qci-- 
8 



;^T aar ataa s *i: aftroT?- 

fij^asfa \ twOTgq^ijsTmi aw aRWiajaMi 
t «rg^a^a?a^i3fa ^nwR* \ 
wiwsra^ fST^fcmrafyji: %{aia^!in«PT : 1 
^’ttraq a sfmai a^faa ajffian. ‘ *wsfa 
fafsa^fTa^ t qifa* a aiHa'atg. 
xm \ a<n fagro« qacs 'fosw*, 
*wii V.*3: ? mfa« m5q,?*a: *& ^lacii^ qia i 
bh: fi«« * acroufa wtswar rasiuc 3?wsn3*r- 
wmaw^qiawaw^g^yeij^flai 
q ***i fsrofswT i a=i: TMassasn^re nfraiift 
wnm aj m^igsR?! nas^gj o^tfcc^aia <«$- 

^ ^tmroiqt^ig i Ttan^g: TT^aa ^-ir- 
^ w qi«rais5f V,a va ftfyra yrcuj ftrgric 
^tfa-ca^fg araaram » an: majrq^r nsw^aj;- 
‘^q'lWtuna stymie i sat n«M$sg; 'v%\ 
*WW W 1 3 Qqiqteia «qq’ *fe j^g. 

fasjmsu eg «qawg~ “$r?n; i ^ * Rl8t . 
w ^2aiaa«Ta sramsfo < 

5 m fomsm foram^tr. irat*: • ?j<j ^ 
, 57H fowtwsu-w: , q ^ r 



artnqq fattier an fsrageqrfca aVererafa glnfa- 
9 rara: a^r^raa swqi^rfia’ 51% 1 ” 3 * 35*1 n^fag: 

fasreafatai trera *f% ^ arrai^q foronqotsra 
SQP^r^l f«TqW *t§*snmg SC«mi 3 lqaTlVT 9 * 
anigeu cigiat «j4 «rs<fa{Frft*mmf4f s«Nfr$er?fr^ 
fovraga^faw uSan»*nwwf #*t gwr waifagaijfq* 
msnTW 1 aimar ■a mir^a sargisa earm ttST/rar- 
q>*a fttfaff qwjwra « a*g?qr a 55 *fag ‘R fg^qm- 
%**'• afemsia m^r^t wr^fqgg^^i* a ff q m qft- 
3 « 91 >fl'*fer T 5 USJSI crgtr ^qqig-‘«liq ?*i«ir srgugc 
q: «/&q ffegrar srr armorer Sr’ » *r$TW «?rff- ‘grfta 
Wisff *r««» i*TtT?i!iqT 3 TS!g ; sKraqqfqa. qqirq era aren- 
as 1 ' aw<fag*t5 — ‘asxqg. faaaarq'iT ^333?; nfer 
ifKSCrafT^er h& after: ’ 1 *rsr«r at£ — ‘*ft fw^rw*;! 
fa ag.’ ? aa eqr<q fasnfas ars-'fnfeaa qqr arfag 
*W»*i »’ era «teir *5® rarer *r$faa garrft gwft. 
asugersa^fr 1 an. enfcn gerar* grefr ssferar qr 
fe 55 W*BT a qrafttaana ai^raors eraat^ am ‘»g- 
aatto*r$faa Irer qear qrfajR *5 
h^tsj a^rrftg sra ft®wr!‘ qraafV era • a^ar 
RJ 5 — ‘drr^ariq factor qrsjqrer 1 ennra fa qr 





si ixors* I aar aati^g: ars-'aff wgtnwr ! trsr- 
^SSiRsn'sglr^ *isra*i • a? cegr listen 

ms *g?f aqqqfa «q£«Ji?qt?fii 3 siqqa* i aar 
H55i«g: ars- 'afs ssei nqfara^ nnrmnsra^, 
•iiqorrgiifaein ; aestsjqasfq qros sir^ * t crsr«: nrs- 
'ZZmjrvx ^ zmr draw^* r*sg «f^nag qtiarqw^ 
fa^ri^ra qan ’ i vrrrjiriqcr air5-‘*ror*r ! $,m<ur 
«arar?qarq ic^n^rsv *?ara qramta qtii 
si^an ? wif ! «ht 4 fenaar Ssr- ?’ i aar ^r^r- 

<*ra giaqassi'fq gjtfr FQmr qas arfea: ‘a^re* 
fotoa* S«a’ «aii5 i aar iTSTBrsfq ‘af^ os^iera 
ferera* a Hr w<iq faraa' *airs • am wgcnxop sirs— 
*9«3TOrT5ftr itsr«=r*a gra: ng farerarafa ar*r- 
q»K«ria i asrrg si redraw sfefefas <i$raggr a 
vnataaiq,* *ra g^qRr^iwz aa *»raia irs^ats fa cfarq 
eizar 5i^i^iaa3 qjsrqsjqrraar uoftr* ^a %ict 
fafraaara i aar H55a*g: ^i^ara stfag! aisjro 
5ra fasti q=q qa^q ai^rcaa rafata as^^a 
crgsw afaarwfa fafagai *r$r« qns^— •‘qa^rsrtar- 
stf f>a. aiag’ sia i aar «mqs qiaifo: ifrawtqrc * 
aar aaqqigi '«w, araa ^a^qimr faaqaasjcgagq- 
9 





Tiar»im fer$jro*airai gforntj: ;i% a srm- 

faw£ ssn's n^fr aa^fq^qg ‘gp^rsqaiiq. 

srar: wta* i ^ct.-~ 

sscTrsq a Jwm ^gnici? g^r usfror ua? 

QtsK 51^3:^ STPSfTwa w«qaa?q:sin i 
nia ijqroif% 5 Ka awfV wi aw Rwraag 
ajjTfg; ernfciqfa'tq fs at a m*«wqracn u * 

*ta gjnff f^ja i^aruosa^g ai£~‘i9«?pma^r**j aa 
foat qaa^?ac iqq«sqraatfra irrcfa?9M*Tar nrofa 
aw ug&ts&ifa ^^^9’ ?rar 1 aar *rw» 
‘ais qaa^sgt ^qtre;Mlrart^f<r^rars^ , $rer «*rafir an, 
afiqfafeat as* wtrararg ( ? ) » aai £?q«ftr a 
ftgoit aft*safar% fafoaai fcqvotaiWT » aat wgsq^g* 
^r^rcrwrawa ‘w* *rar&« fearer weft* 3^3 wr- 
war , earoraai a^ga , ^-?3H ^ aim** a jar a 
^rjicsiag axrar.ss*^ *?g??9T ^r^Hargtsa wsn« 
sfp^Tm^ faaa«ite{Kw<frag auarfaaqra. » ar a aw 
tmam 1 tf^rer^afrr^T «%r*irer arrosraawra— ■ 

U% 3T50fr^ 39193 *T 39«r 5IW^f^T9C R3 

1 % R'TOgqiTtr stefa ftqiaftanftt? wean.' 





Vt 

i« ar aa^ 3=® , 

^ajgj^rsm^xra JiSTQic^asia %?l n 

asn^ST^u smirmr^: gsg^a^a^ia: 
ftasq’ ^Ta 3jjj: ^sagtqTgrapafaTaiirjBitii 1 

aar sraasar: waaftarsira a«r sarai vim 
f^qai: ?jrg«ncrsi3*ra:BTaw Bwi^gn »wot «bb 
51% Basa *j£rama: 1 

*&i fera anna, ssfiflffai* wrwirfta nra- 
su*Ti*rai «ft^?33sq *^ar tisra: 3391 %— ‘form amr- 
5 jm *wfV *ilr i arowift cnpefaTO* *m- 
fs^ra ajfaaqnc.— ‘wfaarft «TOi 3 KisJBBnsisafa«c 
WTOnir am Bi'Wrcugf eraa -, aer fewjsia 

tia aifsafsrsrer 1 b ^ bb fuqaq«i 5 5 csrar 3 Binaqn 
q:g B*Tdfa«qjmi8 j as; gcfece«raE« arcreinp *mra. 
sfamar «qr qqjircwii^* 51% l *m ^ jwq iqsnfaar 
rrsra; 3^^ sfer ‘cq?s£?r fa*3^t«ej Bcoiram fs 
a.recin’ 5w i s^qcsfcr «resc<q ^0jewfa 
Brqqi%tsJ3«qi^— 1 ‘oiicr sq^a^rsBi rqwjpTBr 

am , « ataa $»ss??« ? WiS5J agos? BqmwBS- 
aia: mar nq^taBaa Biqrqfg 

siraaqrats ^sgrtafa awwiCTcrcnt^ g?sa?ra r 





\\ 

W , aaraKRytfs^aaggrg ggsTr vifesrsfa 
*r ^ar;* , ;RS?t?g «Trcrr| g^s* ^a^ar g*; fsia sta 
afa 4 gft ^a^mswmgrnya w ggsia a «a<ma are 
ana’ %m air^sr ; fc^acafa gsglfasaa 

«mral?:RTB^r^3rg a aa/aagia ; ma^a avg^raqr * 
ass* faagfPacffrrfj^iRa aasarara faRjaccr aftsa- 
aq^V fe«g*rcv: aatn«*a?r?a-' sfa 1 t?*i a gcfar 
fg^tfaar *r$m: g^q nfa ‘ar*g ^ aaa.$ fer'g- 
*?m afasgsrifoarca •, asRfcr ijfggqia, 

magga’ %Ta aara^ 1 gsqcffjqr f? 5 iga a? 3 fg* tfo 
<( 9 €r: S? 7 W # arg a«a<rr<ra 3 l *r*?£ 

am a am— '35 5r*s*ier ara a?sygm?5U7 

avgasra alas , aa smiur $5itmc aiftas ; aas*i 
a?5?j&a ^lirigaaaa^ama gwi^jrarta^ar: sissfa 
atfaan •, aa- a^fa grasismrs *rrsfq aaaxii* was 
»=Era a*gpa ; asnsgra- gai ! 3vwasgj£ ??> 1 *7$?ar5- 
fa garesr gggga* fasjrg g-rar^qgr^^rsjsq raaraaf' 
asa.sfgam^aa^— 

‘ara fatia^sra: mnrftg *a ara«r*i ftarik 

mm 5 a>rarmm st^am ft* aai ^raa^ 1 

wigtwfg a gas fstagsisr *ra af^arwa an? 
5aiqr%giaar«a.^a3a5ufqr fai^ERai *saqna n' 





*i$a&iftft ftf^sr as 
^wnfiAiqor 1*1:3 1£«& sj^rq «Y go^ieta'TEirT^ou 

*g*f **?F**TO a ^rafsTO*T I aq 3 

qjn*T gTsia 5 ^ 3 : ^5^^5T3T?: «tn^r» jfq;a 3o^r- 
W*tf ^ uratoSirm s&iafaiciirjn^g sqaiaa- 
a*a ^feagsr 

q^raK nans— ' l «!«g«fe ^rwj*i^r«r eqtqrsicrasqi * 
qa ftqifta ^5 zv. faav**3*f 

fifomir *q«* wsieOT %z «^a « a i%ia^ 1 * 
3Ji?nr q*J a«rra q. qrcvw^Kft 3^1 sfa faq: 
a^ii Wff gc£e*taq3«ft qvqiqaiqvjar^ l)’ ^fei 1 
a^Scar 99333193 <1^6 aft *»ara> 1 

fawasisrqa 7 1 ‘fqfiqtrfOT^SFgqnif 

35*si^ra 3 ago: smisrrq 9>*3ra 
a fa <£«« ‘arojqqrq faa?afa ajqtqfa 1 aaVaoar- 
55335 ««: *fe w^iraqp^q^ sqr- 

fq^iq. 1 aiqc^g ct^raa «s ^rcrqqqs «T?qr ‘qq ajsiar 
*133*1* fHt <ffqifts;g%* ^lovqa *53333. » a=E3?at 
gun qq: Risiqra?ai*qi qtasfr >jyir rrsra 3 qq^qg 1 
*i99isft srroiqq 3>pr 5cqtt«*i3~‘*q swot 3icr* 

qq , aiqqr tfStcJTI 3F3333 5 l 
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31I«* I 

30;^ qRg«?riu nfafaiTr R 1 1 

Qrareotaft tr^fwiaw «wg*n* amm* i tiSJ^ra ^ 
m sea^aisfiswi^ 1 ^ rotq:a ^^ 

?9t 1 

*m 'srarsm^ra ! ^nl fa»3 **** f^® 1 **®* 

*?fi3r \ qr.S«i*a: ^rsfa *T3?3i3ioar HipM*!®* \ 

snsz^rcjVsftr *?a ftfcnfa « stisufer . «*Ji 3 

551%??: , ZW ^«S>— 

jjhit s? sr a*?r es^’ «^3ST*i*» 

*a*n»5*ara«T ^ *JS«> fo*? «^'3J i**^ 1 
3 fiimsji**TcT: « v*t S^* ^ «iS^ ! 

if ^5553 «fi< vrejcir II 

c?i??j sjasrerq? 1 a^I'SVU 5T9fi£- 

gtfV OM lamna^ suStOMnSU «0*R»BTlft 
faq-vnsit^vjaaniw • aaa Jjiti^r?3. ^? r S3* ,r - Sl ' T 
pmq«. s 3tamBiM*y*« gsmi^wgM* wiwrc 
«?t*?3i giaitfS atoi?rtg i tiaajiopw** *l?I^fS l, 3 3,Iir ^ ,r 
> cwnurai^fa iHgf??ia»5Ua» ’cis^^t ainT 
qqra i fimsfra^S 5 * <i?3& 



rHTfi^m^JTsa ^r^icsranRr 
agqamfa qq faq^ snagr i 
wS^rbi gRj sjapiarsiq «^fr 
alarisra: qafr arTH^gretear n* ?fer I 

a?r vicra: ^aurs— ‘t« aftfira R^ar 

r^a* *i% i a via Rrs— e^5 5 ? «5i^*C 
^nsraalftat*.; asqiiejisariRT: r ^rqqq w— 

^fiiqasui^ais mfawfans srer ’piarg; sHf 
* Jjnar af£ Jjaa^a^ra:’ i *?a ^Toi'wr^ fasra 
*11395 sHi^ift^a^ia^gqiaa: «qfN« 8 QnnCRt i 
tuftia^ia^iciqq: ftar?* gaiqi onQpOTci srarn. 
«««?a i aajj^r R3R£RTSW«na5|rm*i5 «w«ew 
WHa*g; sruajur ala star efe^ilgC'T rptsj 
wq^fa , gioiqo; 2?iq qajra— ‘aiS^ial* 
nnra : , fatsg ci&arSRicQ: , aar laqnqQ 1 sur , 
aaaj *jwji nijjnqai «J»s?ga O&^qiRia — 

•<i5R ^xgn! «R[sq«?;i3 gij vsfaa- 

q ; as ; aiar w?q Rqar Raq^g? e^qs* %fa i tfq- 
grEay^jja: suaqageqjjtvfig i 3rat?qta‘q *rsro- 
«'aiqra g^q aanaafig- ‘3iqieKi53&3.fqgi[qar *rat 
H55q*aa ftsi «tz qi^aft » 33^33 usrq^g: *?:£ 





*r5jq«gjtr JTcsr ft afbziw 
<i& ggcm^j-g’ ?m i eram trap# g^r qiaiw 
gn^fqt «mi? 5 r^-“Tf^ 5 !i 5 aa(qr) ^?scgg: srmgmm 
'a qq ?Jgr ct gra&qj smqgcg irrgq^JTrcr 

wmrg,’ ?m fsraa gnqm war’ ■ crai% fttERrm g^q 
gf^fq ^ritrqq 3715— 

‘Rmr anmgimwr gsqm srqqfsqqg 1 
3 ?orsrmgrq wr qwm « 5 r*i»^a> 11* jm 1 
swrmnqm *T 5 *rzqg*q. nsa^gqr 95 Orcecmg 1 
» ^i«nqq?^ gqgq^r 
K«tr « 3 qfmq qmqi*a cttjr mqmiqfar qqsaiVri 
q*qq aa^i l *>si«r.sfa <q<*c 2 agerri^frr ww^. *ru% 
sq^g^^g. *13 ^gdTic f^rqfocqg. g^qrm 1 q;r 3 rr 
■q^gmsfq ^g^«m<r«’ji 55 i qg^ig 

awraqfofr Haag. 1 

5?iqq 3?V*tej 
^M/ 3 £(aa;aq?^ 3 { »?*>& 1 

jfi^fafqgf %RigziTgikWKft%: $$[ 

g^ro^w^rrs[crqrarm*frs'm^ gjorn |( 

(?«% ^rwst^q^ar gsgrcr^tGRizqftar 

€Ugat! J ) 



NOTES. 

(Textual, Traditional anil Historical). 


P. 1. Patalipura; also called Pataliputra, 
Puspapura and Kusurnapura ; modern Patna. 
Patali is a flower and hence the names Puspa 
or Kusuma pura. According to the Vayupurana, 
99. 319, and the Jain work, Parisiataparvan, 
of Hemacandra, 6. 180, the city was founded 
by Udayin or Udayin, son of Daraaka or Kunika 
(Paries taparvan). king of Magadha. The Vayu- 
purana says that Udayin founded Kusuraapura 
m the fourth year of his reign, on the southern 
bank of the Ganges. The PariSistaparvan says 
that the city was called Patalipura after a Petal i 
tree on the Ganges which was taken aa providing 
the mo=,t auspicious site for the new city. ' For the 
Brhatkatha story of the foundation of the city, 
as recorded in the Kathasarilsrigara, I. in . and 
the Brhatkathamanjari, pp 10-12, sea the Intro- 
duction to this book 

— ‘ S W : — -Ainara; Grha, always 

neuter, appears in masculine also but only in 
plural then. 

etc That the mansions of 
Pataliputra were renowned is known from Pa tan- 
jail’s Mahabha?ya, IV. 3.6fi : 

i The following is the description 
of thi3 opulent city by Arrian in Ch, X ot lus 
Indica : , 

“The largest city in Ind a named Palim- 
botlira (Pataliputra) is in the land of the Prasians 



n 


(Pr Soyas- Easterners;, where is the confluence of 
the river Erannaboas (Hiranyav iha t e , the Son} 
and the Ganges Meg'isthenes says that 

on one side where it is longest this city extends 
80 stades (9* miles) m length and that its breadth 
is 15 (1 J miles) , that the city has been surrounded 
with a ditch m bieadth 6 plethra (606 feet) and in 
depth. 30 cubits, and that its wall has 570 towers 
and 64 gates It is these multi-tow ered walls 
(Prakaras) of Patahputra that Pataujali refers to 
Archers were mounted on these walls , there were 
also holes in the wall through which archers 
discharged arrows The excavations at the site 
of Pataliputra have shown portions of a wood made 
wall, at a depth of ten to fifteen feet below the 
surface 

4l*P5l —The wealth of the Nanda 
kingdom was proverbial m those days and report- 1 
of it reached Alexander Tradition aho speaks of 
the last Wanda as being called Dhana Nanda 
owing to his great craze for accumulating we iltli 
In the Mudrlraksaoa niitaka III 27, the Nanda9 
are referred to as lords of 990 crores of gold The 
Kathasaritsagara (I iv) and the Brhatkatha- 
manjan (p 16) put the figure at 99 crores Accord- 
ing to the Buddhistic work, Mahavamlatika, 
Dhana Nanda levied taxes even on skins, gums, 
t r ees and stones and amassed 80 crores Marau 
lanar, the Tamil Sangam poet refers to the 
untold wealth of the Nandas which was hidden 
underground near the Ganges and which was 
eventually swept away by the floods of the Ganges 
According to the Brhitkathamanjarl (p 10) and 



V 

four mam quarters On the extent of the 
Nanda Kingdom, see below at the end — 

The Suta is a mixed caste, devoted to the 
profession ot charioteers and minstrels 

P S g*nr budra here refers 

to the second wife Mura daughter of a Suta whose 
subcaste is brought under the Sudra<» 

i^v'ch;— - like a bottle-gourd [^sn^-asru) 
nPPETCr —a mass of fie h ;rft— ve sel etc 

For the story of the similar birth of Duryodhana 
and the other 99 sons of Dhrlarastra see Maha- 
bharata Adiparyan, ch 129 Slokas 31—35, 
Kumbahonam edition — epic , the Rama 

yana and the Mahabharata are Itihiisas 

P S — Pratibha is imagination or 

genius Tifog — m the principles of polity ffygwi — 
equal to their father m intelligence 
Danda is one of the four divisions of Nlti or royal 
polity, \iz Saman winning over by conciliation 
or peaceful settlement Dana winning over or 
placating by gifts Bheda, success through the 
creation of splits among the enemies and Danda or 
actual •war 

^ 3T7 gtr^ jt 5 Historians dispute 

this derivation of the word Maurja from a mother 
Mura, and point out that grammatically Mura s 
son would bo fiJnureva and not Maury a Other 
available evidences a! c o do not point to oneopimon 
on this question of Candragupta’s descent and rela- 
tion to Nanda Classical writers speak of Nanda 



IV 

there was a literary court at Ujjain, there was 
a court of Sastraic learning at Patallputra where 
Sastrakaras were examined 

~T — 

3TThmwr?f^ t nf^TRf'7ir*j!ifurg: surfe. i 

^-Tl XZi 'TORTcTT* 11 

The AryamanjuSrimulakalpa of the Buddhists 
mentions Pamni as a friend of the last Nanda, 
and the Buddhistic work, MahavamSa Tika says 
that it was to have a learned disputation that 
Canakya, after graduating at Taxila came to 
Patallputra and was insulted by the Nanda In 
our version of the story too we find that every day 
the Nandas feasted Brahmans and showed special 
honours to one among them who was a master 
of all the Sastras The AryamaSjuSrimCilakalpa 
aleo records rather regretfully that Brahrmmcal 
learning flourished greatly under Nanda and 
Candragupta Va.tsya.yana informs us (Kamasutra 
I 1 11) that Dattaka the great authority in the 
s ibject of KamaSastra wrote a special treatise on 
the subject m relation to the courtezans (VaiSika) 
at the request of the courtezans of Patallputra 
tfuTT — Men of taste — Ab if riches were no 

more than blades of grass — Heavenly 

courtezans like Menaka and Rambha 
etc By this, the Pativratya or chastity of the 
■women of that city is emphasised qfUjj- In 
the six seasons Vasanta (Spnng) Grisma 
(Summer), Varsa (Rains), £ a r a t ^Autumn), 
Hemanta and SifSira (Winter or cold season) 
etc The four oceans aie those of the 


four mam quarters On the extent of the 
Uanda Kingdom, see below at the end — . 

The Suta is a mixed caste, devoted to the 
profession ot charioteers and minstrels 

P S 35 m ssQggsqr g^nr Sudra here refers 
to the second wife Mura daughter of a Suta whose 
subcaste is brought under the Sudra® 

y«i<— liko a bottle -gourd {arsnjaxmu) 
jj F ran —a mass of fle h srft — ve c el etc 

For the story of the similar birth of Duryodhana 
and the other 99 sons of Dhrtarastra see Maha- 
bharata Adiparvan, ch 129 Slokas 31—35, 
Kumbakonam edition — epic , the Rama 

yaua and the Mahabharata are Itihasas 

P 8 — Pratibha is imagination or 

genius nfig— m the pnnciples of polity fcjjrn — 
equal to their father in intelligence ^vfRfr. 
Danda is one of the four divisions ofNiti or royal 
polity viz , Sam an winning over by conciliation 
or peaceful settlement Dana winning over or 
placating by gifts Bheda, success through the 
creation of splits among the enemies and Danda or 
actual war 

STS’ —gw arrf Historians dispute 

this derivation of the word Maur) a from a mother 
Mura, and point out that grammatically Mura s 
eon would be Maureya and not Maury a Other 
available evidences al«o do not point to one opinion 
on this question of Candragupta’s descent and rela- 
tion to Nanda Classical writers speak of Nanda 



as of humble origin and attribute to Nanda a very 
base parentage ; the Jain versions also speak of 
Nanda as base-born and Candragupta .is born in a 
family of caretakers of peacocks (Mnyiiraposaka); 
the Buddhistic versions assign Candragupta to 
a Ksatriya tribe called Moriyas related to the 
Sakyas and living originally near Nepal; the 
Kathasaritaagara calls Nanda a Sudra and men- 
tions Candragupta as his direct and only son ; the 
Puranas seem to refer to the Nandas alone as 
Sudras ; Buddhistic works refer to Candragupta’s 
6on and grandson as Ksatriyas ; the Drama Mudra- 
raksasa supports the version that Candragupta 
was a Kulahlna as against the Nandas (II. 7 j, and 
that he was a grandson (eon of Maurya) of the 
Nanda King (II. 6. 8}. Some historians try to seek 
the support of the Drama for their view that 
Candragupta was of Gandhara origin and that he 
was not at all related to the Nandas ; but the 
Drama is, more than once, expressly clear on 
Candragupta being a relation of the Nandas 

Hi — The nine sons of Sarvarthasiddhi by 
by his first Ksatriya wife Sunanda were known 
as Nandas. Some historians have contended that 
there were not nine of them and that tiie expres- 
sion 'Nava Nandas ’ moans the New Nandas ; the 
Drama expheity uses the word ‘Nava’ in a numeri- 
cal sense. 

etc The non -ksatriya issues 
of a king were not qualified to succeed to the 
throne, the capital Patalipura. — 

vulnarability of the state. yfbw'Jict — by the casting 



of lots; gutikas are small spherical pieces; t!ie 
drawing of lots is also referred to a* Salaka- 
grahana, Salaka being a rectangular piece of 
material u^ed in the game of dice The Buddhistic 
works have reference to settling of doubtful points 
by Salakrtgrahana The Dayabhaga of Jimuta- 
vahana refers to the drawing ot lots in the parti- 
tion of property; “ sra? rr erwi. i " 

P ‘l (r; JT^FTni etc It was with difficulty 
that Raksa^a maintained the unity of author* ty m 
a kingdom headed by nine kings In the Drama, 
Canakya refers to the absence of unity when the 
TTandas ruled, despite the able ministers Vakra- 
nasa and others, and speaks of his own achieve- 
ment by which he unified the authority MudrS- 
raksasa I. 23. 

^f~fi nurm gj: i etc. 

jfiTH ^rrrihc^ spfr. The Nandn army was a 
formidable one. It was repoited to Alexander 
that Xandrames (Nanda) had an army of 20,000 
horse, 2,00,000 infantry, 2 000 chariot 13 and 4,000 
elephants ; Porus confirmed the report 

— internal trouble; &alya is the broken 
end of Fome mis3ile which remains within the 
body and gives great pain —counsel 

chamber. — Besides Raksasa, there 

were other ministers too ; one or them was known 
a3 “Vakranasa; sea Mudrar aksasa I 23. The legends 
speak of a minister named Sakatara prominently; 
but he is conspicuous by his absence in the Drama 
Similarly Raksasa, so prominent according to the 
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Drama is not to be seen in the old B* "inimi- 
cal Buddhistic and Jain versions 

— God s mandate —'revenge 

P 5 jmmuH. revenge 

fos&r ?52Clrq 5T>T i Even if we do not 

elect to die today to morrow we are sur B to die 
as there is food here for all of us for onedi'y on ^ 
le that death then be today itself wha 1 do " e 
gam by dying to morrow instead of tt’day ’ 

— the last of the hundred sons of Maurj a 
^ — with the ninty nine c ona sjjpziT- Hayng 
blessed — Despite the absence °* f° oc * 

from the next day and consequent sta rvatl0n 
their life lingered for a few days me ans » 
passed away 

In most of the legends this fate of being 
assigned to an empty well with hundred sons 
the daily supply of food for only one the sons 
agreeing to one person taking the food to ^ lve 
and wreak vengence is mentioned as befalling 
a Nanda minister named Sakalala 

cage In Rav Nar taka^s 

version he is ealled V 1 S 1 I ha See Canaky a ^ a ^ la 
filoka S8 ^rr fRT etc This sentence in th e ° rigl 
nal manuscript did not have the word 
but such a word is presuppo ed by the word cP*i in 
the manuscript and the passage in the CS n<i ^ c 5 a 
katha which runs close to this text here 
^ rk i 

«trr^rfqwr^q-xn^r 5 k iraf^rqr \ SI 89 
supplied the word ip’ fVtWi 



P 6 — tae Nine Nandas WeigtfqWCr- 

The office which vour father was holding, 
namely the command of the army - as if 

under pressure —made of wax =s^i. — 

the movement of the wax-lion was through a 
mechanical arrangement jf^rn— artificial m 
^nrrrfir — with iron rod* made it melt The 

man who came with a cage and lion appeared 
to challenge «ome one to drive the lion out of the 
cage without breaking open the cage 
cRi fcrei i%? The word fctfna means both 

‘let him drive out and ‘let him melt it', and 
Candragupta who found out that the lion was 
wax made understood ato the pun -^n thi* word 

In Anantabhatta s version, enemy kmg3 send 
a small rod and a*k Nanda to find its base and 
top, a Brahman who later becomes minister 
Rdksa^a, finds the base and top by putting the 
rod in water 

qtx^rr^ritfTT^— charge of the dining hall where 
everyday the Pandas feasted the Brahmanas 
He wa9 loosing after that work 

5f*rriT — Aspioutof Darbha grass + + 
it In one version he pours buttermilk at the 
root , sweet gruel is poured at the roots for ants 
to gather and destroy the roots according to 
another 

P 7 — ten thousand tvz — Sudra jsf-rr 

Hunger 7F5 etc When Canakya 

requested to b° excused for addressing the prince 
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Candragupta as Vrsala i e Sudra Candragupta 
replied that the address Vrsala "was itself a 
blessing This reply of Candragupta becomes 
more significant when we note that the^e may be 
a pun on the word Vrsala which according to some 
foreign language like the Greek then understood 
in tho<=e parts of North India means also the royal 
title Basileus Some historians have tried to prove 
this "rogmf — leading from one connected 
topic to another — my residence 

too must be made hol> by your visit 

P 8 m that seat intended for a 

Brahman scholar versed in all the lores bhith J — 
beardless too young — first seat — 

haugh y TTm^—in that asemblage of people. 
3tRRi^p%mr3 Cf Drama I 12 

rpit fwtfriij Cf Drama I Ra ht ^ g-sr f?rerr 
'K'-i'i-JFTEpi 1 1 9 VII 17 snmsiH— swore 
— classmate 

— king of a bordering non Indian 
p ople Some scholars ti> to identify this Parvata 
keSvara with the famous Porus who fought 
Alexander this is not likely for Porus 
though he lived at the time Candragupta was 
in the North West was soon treacherously 
murdered by a Greek Satrap Eu demos a 
circumstance which might have helped the growth 
of antipathy towaids the Greek among the people 
and facilitated later Candragupta s conquest of the 
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N W The Buddhistic work ATahavamia Tika. 
calls this ally of Canakya, Pabbato 

P 9 — one who knows the secrets 

of tiie Nanda kingdom — making him his ally 

3?pnnsc.— mobilisation of the force* &TrrnT'Tifr — 
putting on the gai°e of a Jam monk. tPstjw — m 
polity, ^rr%?r% — in astrology, sp^sn# — m incanta- 
tions nfy^Pf — as a protege black- 

raagic etc vtrf' Jin in thi* forthcoming 

month, f KR — an evil Spirit sr^frfNpfif — a bunch 
of peacock feathers which some Jam monks and 
some magicians carry 

P 10 — through secret spie= 

finrrar — the disposition of the planets is perverse 
and malefic c oldiers by Cana- 

kya’s (conscious and planned) negligence <r*\ r — 
unhurt fif? -pf - died 

According to theMilindapanhoot the Buddhists 
this battle between the Nandas and Candragupta- 
Kautilya was of the bloodiest kind The Nanda 
forces were commanded by one Bhadda*ala 100 
crores of footmen, 10,000 elephants, 1 lakh horses 
and 5,000 chariots perished in this battle Accord- 
ing to the Drama, (IV 12) and the Kathasarit- 
slgara, Canakya u*ed black magic against the 
Nandas and killed them the battle was waged 
after that ttz irk —died 

Of Mudraraksasa V 20 gdt lvTF $ Eifl 

^Tf ^ f*nr srh,i 

P 11 — bj the fourth expedient 

namely war — tt+^TOt — Cf. the 
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Drama V 24 ft ifefr ftn qfcRfr i 

— ancestor, the oldest member of the family 
— freeing oneself of the obligations one 
owes to the master whose salt one had eaten 
JT3T ’Twt On the lnendship 
between Raksasa and Parvatakasvara Cf Drama 
V 7 iIrt i 

'Ter ftrfw etc ti TRW ftftrq — knowing the inten 

tion and coming to a decision , «j^t in the manus- 
cript may be -j^qr detei mining with his intellect 
what tho intention of Raksasa is after 

examining ind clearing the city of all those 
dangers bodhana is technically used m tho 
science of polity to mean tho clearing awa\ of 
enem es and other d ingors , compare the phra°e 
ctwr — by some ruse 

P 12 scouting and 

scrutinising the activities of Rlksasa through Ins 
spies — a female spirit or a female of a 

poisonous naturo w hose contact kills people 

P IS • psn« ar^rnt wwq qr^; is a proverb 
meaning ‘ Beginning to do a desired thing and 
ending by doing quite an undesirablo thing,’ ns 
for instance starting on tho production of tho deity 
Gane5a and in tho end, producing nctuallj a 
monkcv Here m tho story, Rlksasa planned to 
kill Candragupta his enemy but it turned out that 
thereby his friend Parvatake4vara died JPPPl — 
dead ^ Ciinakj a pretended to be dejected , 
for it was ho who actual lj planned tlie death of 
Parvatake4vara at the hands of tho VisakanjakS 
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P. 14. sTSirat sqifa: ’ is a proverb 

meaning that even after resorting to an antidote 
of a reproachful nature, the malady has not been 
put down Lacuna is garlic which religiously- 
minded people do not take ; one takes it at the 
suggestion of a doctor as the remedy for some ail- 
ment. but to his regret he finds the ailment 
uncured, the only outcome being his transgression 
of the piohibition of eating garlic. Here, in the 
context, ParvatakeSvara the ally and fnend was 
killed by Canakya by turning Paksasa's Visakan- 
yaka against him ; the purpose was the elimina- 
tion of one who would claim half of the kingdom 
according to the promise ; now the sin of having 
killed a friend has been committed, but 
the expected release from the obligation to part 
with half the kingdom did not come, for Parvata- 
kesvara's son and brother, Malayaketu and Vairo- 
dhalca were there to claim the share. pro- 

mised. 

— Bhagurayana is one of the impor- 
tant persona who joined Candragupta in hia conflict 
with the Nandas and became prominent with 
Candragupta ’s success (Pradhanapumsa and Sahot- 
thayin); he was the younger brother of the 
commander Simhabala : 

Mudrliraksasa. Act HI, p 172. — 

one ungrateful fasro — confidence. 

is a saying, meaning that if instead of 
courting death or risking life, one in adversity 
manages to hold to life, times may change and 
many good things may happen to him — the 
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Mleecha kingdom in the North West — 

-way of wreak ng vengence 

P 15 seraim;— promised srfaa —one who 

knows T3 err — the five kings under Mfllayaketu s 
control except probably the Malaya all the otuer 
four countries are in the West and North West , 
Kuluta was in the valley of the Beas, KaSrana 
Sindhu and PSrisika are well known The North 
West of India was at that time full of republic 3 
According to the evidence ef the Greek writers 
Candragupta had offended the Nanda King and 
was taking refuge m the North West , ho mot 
Alexander he collected a band of fighter* from 
among the people of the North West and attacked 
Pataliputra The Buddhistic version tells us that 
Canakya was a student of Taxila in the "Noitti 
West in the first attacl on P italiputra Clnakya 
and Candragupta filled and the Jain and the 
Buddhistic versions saj that Canakya and Candra 
gupta leirnt a le**on from an old women that the 
"urrounding country must first be captured before 
one could tike the capital and that they did like 
wise the territory, elephant* horses 

etc enthusing encouragement 

*£T*7!TTs? — artists architects and carpenters H ~ 
by the astrologer* 'rtvppq — must be decorated 
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— worked with designs of rows of pure 
peails — cloth of variegated colour, — 

gem —set —upper garment. * 7 <s*~two gar- 
lands thrown rightwise and loftwise across the 
shouldois, producing a cross design on the chest. 

-she who bears. s3ff— a female elephant. 
TJVrchR — by the royal retinue — adjusted, 

made ready — arch manipulated by a 

mechanical arrangement. fortfongs with their 
horses held up £*71$ — Mahout on the elephant 

P 17. hidden within the gol- 

den staff. -JiTffjnrFi — slender sword, ^err— chain. 

— bolt — a blow on the hind parts, 

a different gait. ad- 

justed and released to suit the original gait ot the 
elephant out of the target-range 

the iron rod fastening the machine-arch, 
fo— even as an animal would be beat 

to death. jr^r — fnend =HFPTnr^ 7 j rK[{H, etc. The me- 
dicine being poisonous produced a chemical reac- 
tion in the golden vessel, — made to drink 

sivmn. - given. 

P. IS — conflicti ng s tatements or 

changing the explanations ftSrarfri — by torture. 
3X3TT — an underground passage gwrfnj, — having 
men hidden inside. 

<sTTB35GfR; — reliable friends Hfrpftq — spies eiWTTu 
nPl — m the matter of attaching. 

P. 19 vrcsftfNJi — obsequial ntes intended for 
welfare in the other world. highly valu- 

able scs^n-^camp. JiensifSr — highly valuable ^7=1% 
— in his treasury 
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Mleccha kingdom in the North We3t — 

ways of wreaking vengence 

P. 15 promised afag:— one who 

knows 'ra’TRTJT: — the five kings under Malayaketu's 
control ; except probably the Malaya, all the other 
four countries are in the West and North West ; 
KulGta was in the valley of the Beas; KaSraua, 
Sindhu and Parasika are well-known The North 
West of India was at that time full of republics. 
According to the evidence ef the Greek writers, 
Candragupta had offended the Nanda King and 
was taking refuge in the North West ; ho mot 
Alexander; he collected a band of fighters from 
among the people of the North West and attacked 
Pataliputra The Buddhistic version tells u« that 
Cana\ya was a student of Tsxila in the North 
West ; in the first attack on Pataliputra, Canakya 
and Candragupta failed and the Join and the 
Buddhistic versions say that Canakya and Candra- 
gupta learnt a lesson fmm an old women that the 
surrounding country must first be captured before 
one could take the capital, and that they did like- 
wise the territory, elephants, horses 

«tc RicTipTH. — enthusing, encouragcmont ftrrw 
H.T'Th.iu — artists, architects and carpenters 
by the astrologers, yfrrTO: — must be decorated. 
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— worked with designs of rous of pure 
pearls — cloth of variegated colour — 

gem — c efc crrrec r — upper garment It<P 7 — two gar- 
lands thrown nghtwise and leftwi«e across the 
shoulders producing a cross design on the chest 
trrr v 'i she who bears ct — a female eleohant 
tnwT 1 *— by the royal retinue 3 — ad}usted, 

made ready arch manipulated by a 

mechanical arrangement with their 

hordes held up fond — Mahout on the elephant 
P 17 — hidden within the gol- 

den staff srugfou — slender sword >^ 57 — chain 
^n— belt — a blow on the hind parte 

uftviipi.— a different gait ad- 

justed and released to suit the original gait of the 
elephant — out of the target-range 

— the iron rod fastening the machine arch 
T jm r q. — even as an animal would be beat 
to death — friend •mW’} ^iTnKH; elc The me- 

dicine being poisonous produced a chemical reac- 
tion m the golden vessel *nna — made to dnnk 
v&FS&l - given 

P 18 — conflicting statements or 

changing the explanations — by torture 

— an underground passage — having 

men hidden inside 

— reliable friends nRrat^fc — spies rfinfu 
jrf% — in the matter of attac 1 ing 

P 19 obsequial nte^ intended for 

welfare in the other world qgJir'Sf — highly valu- 
able camp — highly valuable 

-—in his treasury 
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Tlie Yamapata is a scroll containing 
paintings of pictures of the horrors of hell to 
be undergone for the respective sms In ancient 
India a class of mendicants and beggars went 
about the streets and houses exhibiting this scroll 
and singing songs exhorting people to avoid such 
sms and practico Dharma jrforrrctnlt — the chief of 
the jeweller community — songs exhorting 

people to observe Dharma lysrl — about five 
years old from an inner apartment 

P SO. gfliuitNr — in the act of restraining the 
boy made to the size of a man s 

finger gfj^r — ung This is the ring of Raksa^a 
with which he is finally captured and which 
thus give- the title to the play Mudrarak^asa 
— having placed m trust frfei. 'nn— some 
letter For tho contents of this letter and the part 
it plays Bee pp 30-3 of tho text — 

without the address 

P SI — a hint by the winking 

of tho right eye —secret understanding v-rf 
OTira — For this and the part Siddharthaka 
plaj*, eeo pp 30-4 of tho text «nsn^ — denial 
Jw — The person in chargo of tho fort, and 
probably of prison al^o, his proper namo is 
Vijaj a , see below p 40 

P ss with the valuables in hh 

houso confiscated 
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office of Mahapratihara ; is a Maharaja by 
title and a kinsman of Candragupta ; is a 
companion of Candragupta since his boyhood ; 
{fitflRrF is the eon of the Malwa king ; 
is the chief of a military group, Esatragana ; 
all these are leaders and partisans of Candragupta 
who rose to power with him See Drama p. 172, 
Act III. 

Stnjttfor — I shall round up. — A snake- 

charmer. 

P. S3. — in the treasury. — 

to console herself in her longing. 

P. 24. mV — in an authority next to 

himself. Wfwm-a’ a result of antipathy to- 
wards' Canakya. spit grfSptasqip— You must act as if 
you transgress my command. 

P. 25. — The festival of moonlight 

celebrated during the fullmoon night of the 
Karttika month in Sarat or autumn. This may- 
be the festival called Kaumudijagara mentioned . 
in the KamasGtras of Vatsyayana I. 4-42 and 
which the commentary Jayamahgala says fell on 
the fullmoon day in the Aivayuk month in 6arat. 
People give themselves up to gaiety with song 
dance, etc. on the occasion. 3T%i*st*W— authors of 
works on the science of polity, ihfci.— success. 
KnrpTftiH. — dependent on the king- one 

whoso success is dependent on his minister, — 

bard. — sung a verse of praise, jrapi: — 

manouvre. — gift of money, — 

ono the progress of whose activity is obstructed. 
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«iprfv( 3 <f RlH. — for tho°e -who do not exert them- 
selves 

P 26 — intent upon doing ac- 

cording to Raksasas advice sjrrrt t — time for 
military exercise g’WHH — improvements to the 
fortifications grt — we would our- 

selves have accepted the guilt 

P 27 — in his masters, the Nandas 

^ 3 ig^RT«im.— with intellectual capacity and capa- 
city for manly action — having money 

vtt internal revolution =r % jtwt — not difficult 

to tackle srcrcn*— more praiseworthy. — 

the remaining and unexpressed part of the sen- 
tence <PT^qR«Ri — unboastful 

P 28 ?H\— haughty imprisoned ?r^- 

qw— may come to peace 

P 29 The army computed 

Mlgadhas, GrEndhnras and Ynvanas besides 
KhaSas Sakas Cinas and Hunas Cf Drama V 11 
p 245 if iiyyH. — forefront of the army Er-nqj — 
arrangement — banished 

P SO vy<tfzn TOTOSt ami —The very purpose of 
the intrigues is to secure Ritksasa for service under 
Candragupta , and hence Bhngurayana is careful 
that Raksasa a life is not endangered during the 
progress of the intrigues ijrircqjq — in charge of 

a division of the army occupying a post or position 
owing to the importance of tho business 
refers to Raksasa gwi. refers to Candra- 
gupta cW^fdTTfi. refers to Canakya — 

with whom we had entered into an understanding 
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P. 8J. — what had been already pro- 

mised to them; the things promised are 
setforth below, viz treasury, elephants and 
territory. — refers to Malayaketu skwtt- 

refers to the ornaments of Parvatakelvara 
which Oandragupta presented to the three Brah- 
mans, ViSvavasu etc, and which tbe latter 
managed to sell to Raksasa : see p 39 of the text 
above. — something as compliment to 

the letter ; refer* to the ornaments which Mataya- 
ketu had given as presents to Raksasa, which 
Raksasa gave as presents to Siddharthaka for 
delivering £aka$adasa from the executioners, and 
which Siddhartbaka sealed with Raksasa's ring 
and kept in safe custody inRaksasa’sown treasury, 
so that he might use them when necessary . Sid- 
dharthaka uses them now against Rafcjasa q ft -fl- 
oral message ; for thi3, see below. This is the letter 
which Canakya planned and wrote, got copied in 
the hand of Sakatadasa the friend of Raksasa, 
sealed with Raksasa ’s ring and gave to Siddfljir- 
thaka with a secret direction for using it at the 
proper time against Riiksasa; see pp 20*1 of the 
text above kikrr— box security from dan- 
ger. — a dependent 

P. 83. 7f^P5lr%— for some act which 

gave me satisfaction, a sample of hi* 

handwriting. 



tnicted as i When Raksasa 

denied that he sent the Visakanya against 
ParvatakeSvara, Malay aketu and Bhagurayana 
mentioned to him the name Jivasiddhi, thereby 
showing him that they were in the know of the 
person who gave him the Visakanya and what 
that person Jivasiddhi and Raksasa together did 
— When Raksasa found that even Jivasiddhi 
whom he had considered and confided in as a 
bosom friend had been in contact with his enemy, 
he concluded that even his heart had been captured 
by his foes. — a breaker of confidence, a 

betrayer and traitor. join Candra- 

gupta jaWnfjK — One should avenge the 

wrongs if he is a man ; to commit suicide is to act 
like women who are impotent. 

P. 86. urnw: — with sword -as ally 

— impatient to rescue Candanadasa 
gft ufciMH — an old dilapidated garden m the out- 
skirts of a city, ifrrar tsncq fenn: — had spread them- 
selves all over the army. — giving up 

one’s life by entering the flames. — by 

giving the price of money. 

P. SO. — having concealed OT — as 

the man knew that only Raksasa, the great friend 
of Candanadasa, could make that offer, he had the 
doubt that the person may bo Raksasa himself ; 
to assure himself, he asked him who ho wa3. 
Vrrft refers to Siddhiirtaka hjot — vigilant. 

etc As the executioners had 
once h< on put to death previously for neglect of duty 
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and as the executioners are therefore said to be 
very careful, this is not the time for me to rescue 
Candanadasa by resorting to my sword and 
valour , for, at the very sight of an armed person, 
even from a distance, they will immediately 
execute Candanadasa r'e^u — recompense 

P 36 consolation JStofWFPI— being 

rebuked — subjected to humiliation 

— the parage leading to the world of 
death — garland of a particular flower, 

viz Karavlra, which is thrown on the criminal 
to be executed as a mark of capital sentence 
— nmtatm g a part of your act 
Candanadasa had offered to give up his life 
to protect Rafcsasa and his family from the king , 
Raksasa now says that he offers to give up his own 
life saving Cnndanada-’a’s, and m his great esteem 
for the sacrifice of Candanadasa, compares his offer 
to a meagre imitation of his friend’s great act 

rq’fM "TPST— In ancient India the execution 
ground was near the crematorium, caudal as or 
untouchables were in charge of the execution as of 
the crematorium — door-keeper 

P 88 — mine jpr ^ qujjw/w etc Being 

his envious enemies, wo are not able to bo pleased 
at his qualities , or though his envious enemies 
we can never be sufficiently pleased at 
his endowment* a -IKMW — -for convincing him or 
making him believe — a Jam monk refers 

to Jiva*iddhi (InduSarman) — refers to 

Candanadasa —come down from father or 
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ancestors henditary 555*7 — one whose^ manou 
vres were free from mistakes 

P 89 3 — improper person Toifu* — 
with his support worn out — in the 

same manner as a tree on a water bank whtch 
falls down the ground at its roots having been 
slowly washed away by the water The unsuitable 
person chosen as Bupport is compared to the 
waterside ground the reference is to Malayaketu 
P 40 — emblem of being the 

minister gw btftt is a locative absolute 

1 that which belonged to 

his father 

— The Sresthin is a leader or 
chief of the merchant guild Candanadasa was 
already a Sresthin of the je%veller community of 
Pajahpura now he is made the chief of the 
jeweller guilds m the whole Mauryan Kingdom 
In the DaSakumaracanta of Dandin (Apaharavar 
man s story) there is a reference to a boon or 
concession confened by Maurya 1 e , Candragupta 
on the merchant community (Vaniks) abolishing 
capital punishment for them 

If we are to rely on and set much store by 
the part played by the chief merchant of the city 
of Patalipura Candanadasa as also on this honour 
conferred on him in the end as told in the Drama 
we may also take Dandin s reference to mean that 
the occasion for this honour was also attended by 
not only amnesty for all (as i« ordered by Canakya 
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in VII. 17), but also by the abolition of capital 
punishment for merchants ; not only was Candana- 
dasa the Sresthm who was condemned to death set 
free, but his whole community was decreed to be 
free from capital sentence for all time. 

fen etc There is a pun here on 

bandhana meaning imprisonment as well 
as roping to a post as in the case of horses and 
elephants A further pun on the word is made in 
the second line where Bandha refers to Canakya 
tying up his loose tuft 

While the Jain 

Brhatkathakola mentions a story of Canakya ’s 
eventual renunciation, the Jain Phri£istaparvan 
and the Buddhistic AryaManjuSrhnulakalpaiecord 
a tradition that CanaUya continued as a minister 
under Candragupta’s son Bmdusara too 

emperor According to the report 
made to Alexander, the powerful Nanda Kingdom 
of Patalipura comprised the entire East and the 
Gangetic region (the Gangaridae [Gangarastra] 
and the Brass 1 [Pracyas]) From the Hathigumpha 
Inscription of Kharavela, we know that Nanda 
rule extended to Kahhga. Late Mysore inscriptions 
remember Nanda sway over Southern regions too 
When Candragupta destroyed the Nandas, he 
became the emperor not only over thes° regions, 
but also over the North-west and further 
territories in the South Plutarch says (Lives — 
Ch LXII) “Not long afterwards, Androcottos 
(Candragupta who had at that lime mounted the 
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throne presented Seleukos with 500 elephants and 
overran and subdued the whole of India with an 
army of 600,000.” There is a reference in Tamil 
literature (Mamtilanar, Ahain) to the forces of the 
Moriyas invading the South to subdue the king of 
Mohur, cutting their way across the mountains, 
and being helped in this invasion by the local 
KoSar and Vadukar. That Western India 
(Surastra) was made a Mauryan province is proved 
by Rudradaman's Girnar Rock Inscription In 
the North-west, Candragupta defeated Seleukos 
who, by a treaty with Candragupta, coded to the 
latter Kandahar, Kabul and Baluchistan. The 
references to distant North-western, Western and 
Southern Kings in the Asokan rock edicts also 
confirm this va^tness of the empire over which 
Candragupta became Sarvabhauma or emperor. 

tfW e i <i ($1 y — one who was like the 
m n on to the ocean of the Vasta gotra, i.e., one 
who made that line increaso or joyous by his 
appearance, gr-^f^r — equal to Brhaspati in 

intellect the six DarSanas Nyaya- 

VaiSeSika, Samkhya-Yoga and the Purva and 
Uttara Mimamsas goes with ~4WFr: 

-which instructs one in the subject of polity, tws*- 
— by the Brahman Mahadevatirtha. 

story told in the drama 
Mudritraksasa (of ViSakhadatta). q*4rvrrn means 
the bare story. 



Alphabetical Index of and Notes on the 
Names in the Story 

Abhayadatta — The royal physician at Patali- 
pura, an agent of Raksasa , administers a poison- 
ed medicine to Candragupta , Canakya detects 
the poison by the change of colour in the golden 
vessel of the medicine, is made to drink his own 
poisoned medicine and die 

Indusarman — A classmate of Canakya 
proficient in polity, astrology and incantation, 
assumes the guise of a Jam monk and the pseu- 
donym Jivasiddht and makes himself a great 
friend of Rlksasa for fifth column activity on 
behalf of Canak} a, cultivates aho the friendship of 
the Nanda commanders, forecasts a trouble to them 
on a particular day, himself raises an evil spirit 
that day, and puts it down prevents the com 
manders from going to the battle against Canakya 
and Candragupta b\ informing them individually 
that the day c f the battle was fatally malefic 
towards them creates the Visahanja to be direct 
ed against Candragupta by Rak?asa but by whom 
Parvatnke&vara is killed, after Raksasas flight 
from the city, is banished by Canakya for creating 
the Yisakanyii , joins Raksasa, when the forces of 
Mala\aketu and Raksasa are near Patalipura for 
attacking Candragupta, deserts Raksasa, after 
poisoning Mnlayaketus mind that it was at 
Raksasas instance that he had raised the Visa 
kanyii to kill hi* father Parvatake^vara and 
that ho is deserting now because Raksasa the 
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great expert in polity is beginning to do something 
liko that again. 

Karabhaka : — A spy of Riik^asu -who brings 
him news of the difference between Canakya and 
Candragupta over the Kaumudimaliotsava and the 
announcement by Candragupta that, independent of 
Canakya, he is himself carrying on his royal duties. 

Candanadava : — A big merchant of Patalipura; 
chief of the merchant guild of the city; dearest 
friend of Raksa^a with whom the latter leaves his 
family while leaving the city ; a spy of Canakya, 
Nipunaka by name, finds out that he is harbour- 
ing Raksasas family ; is pressed by Canakya to 
surrender Raksasa’s family ; but refu'es to do so ; 
knowing that any sacrifice to which ho is , forced 
will surely bring Raksnsa to save him, Canakya 
has him condemned to death ; Canakya plan 
succeeds and Rlik^asa coming to know of Candana- 
diisn going to the gallows on his behalf rushes to 
his side and rescues him by paying the price of 
taking office under Candragupta ; to gratify 
Raksa'-a, Cilnnkya orders that Candanada^a be 
mode the chief of all the merchants of the 
kingdom 

Candragupta . — List «on of Mauryn. the Sudra- 
putra of King Sarvathnriddhi of Patalipura; 
nephew of the Nine Nandns; promi e es in the 
underground cellar to take vengence on the Nine 
Nandns and survives his father and brothers ; is 
brought out of the underground cellar to try his 
wit for solving the wax-lion puzzle ; i« entrusted 
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■with the supervision of the dining hall; meets 
Canakya and with his aid wreaks his vengence 
against the Nine Nandas; is made emperor by 
Canakya ; Raksasa plans many attempts on his 
life, hut finally surrenders and becomes his 
minister. 

Candralekha — The She-elephant of Candra- 
gupta;togive the impression that Candragupta 
himself was going in, Canakya makes Vairodhaka 
enter the palace riding on this elephant ; her mah- 
out is Barharaka, an agent of Raksasa ; he draws 
a sword concealed in his golden staff to strike at 
Candragupta ; Candralekha mistakes that her 
mahout was going to give her a blow on the back 
with the staff and takes to a speedy gait ; the 
mechanical arch contrived by Daruvarman and 
adjusted to fall on the riding king falls on Bar- 
baraka at her back. 

Canakya : — A Southern Brahman of surpass- 
ing intellect, learning and anger ; comes to the 
dining hall of the Nandas ; meets Candragupta 
who is on duty there and who narrates to him his 
story and the wrong done to him and his family^ 
by the Nandas ; is dragged away from the first seat 
in the dining hall which he occupies and is thus 
insulted by the Nandas, for which he swears to 
destroy them ; with Candragupta and Parvata- 
keSvara, an ally, destroys the Nandas ; the whole 
story is a description of how he makes Candra— 
gupta the king, saves him from Raksasa's 
attempts on his life, foils Raksasa's plans to 
uproot him with the aid of Halayaketu, and 
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finally makes Raksasa himself accept the minister's 
office under Candragupta; in the end retires to the 
forest for penance. 

Citravarman ■ — King of the Kulutas : a friend 
of ParvatakeSvara ; one who fights on the side of 
Parvatakesvara and later is on the side of Malaya- 
ketu ; implicated in the letter which Canakya 
writes and uses against Raksasa to show to 
Malayaketu that Raksasa and the five kings 
Citravarman etc are Candragupta’s agents and 
hence, along with the four other kings, is ordered 
by Malayaketu to be executed 

Jtvastd Iht ( Ksapanaka ). See InduSarman 

Dingarata . — According to the Drama, the 
nephew of CandrabhSnu the Mahapratihara ; 
plays the same part as Bhadrabhata ; see Bhadra- 
bhata below. Mss of the Drama read his name 
variously as Dindirlita, Hingurata and so on 

Duruvarman : — An architect of Patalipura ; 
an agent of Raksasa instructed by Raksasa to do 
away with Candragupta by some means, devices a 
machine arch gateway to bo let down to kill 
Candragupta vhen the latter enters the palace ; 
Canakya smells the danger from Daruvarman and 
sends Vairodhaka at the time appointed for 
Candragupta’s entry ; tho elephant on which 
Vairodhaka was riding takes to a faster gait and 
the arch tails and kills Barbaroka the mahout; 
noting this miscarriage, DSruvarman plucks an 
iron rod fastening tho arch and kills Vairodhaka; 
upon thi«, Vairodhaka 's retinue stones D.lruvarman 
to death. 
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Dirghacaksus - — A -warden in change of an 
outpost (Gulmasthana) in Raksasa-Malayaketu 
camp captures Siddhartb aka with a letter bearing 
Rahsa«a s seal, going out without obtaining the 
permit seal 

Mss of the Drama read his name variously as 
Djrgharaksa, Dirghajangha and Dirgbavaksa* 

Durgapala or Vijaya (Pala) — An executive 
officer under Candragupta , when Candanadasa 
proves stubborn, Canakya sends orders to him to 
bind over Candanadasa , in the end again, he sends 
word to him that Candanadasa is to be made chic f 
of the merchants of the entire realm 

Mahadeva refers to him as Durgapala on p 21 
and as Durgapala Vijaya on p 40 M c s of the 
Drama are very confusing m their readings m 
both these portions, and we do not know whether 
Durgapala and Vijayapala are two person*, or 
whether Durgapala is the official designation and 
V i jaya (pala) is his proper name , m some Mss the 
name is found as Vijaya only , according to Maha- 
deva, Vijaya is the proper name of the Durgapala 

Dhanasena — A member of Candanadasa s 
household , when Canakya sends for him, Cacda- 
nada=a sees that Raksa*as family hiding m his 
house is evacuated secretly somewhere by him 

Nata Nandas — The nine sons of king Sarvar- 
tbasiddhi by hi* Eaatnya wife Sunanda , are first 
delivered as a ma*s of flesh , Raksa*a brings them 
into huma* form by keeping them in ghee cans , 





they and Raksasa are greatly attached, but are 
jealous and suspicious of their half brother, 
Maurya, and his hundred sons; contrive to imprison 
Maurya and his sons in an underground hall and 
thus earn the enmity of Maurya’e youngest son 
Candragupta ; in the lion-test proposed by a king, 
bring Candragupta out and entrust him with the 
supervision of the dining hall ; honour everyday a 
hundred ordinary Brahmans and one great 
Brahman c cholar ; insult Canakya in the dining 
hall and pay the penalty of death in the battle 
waged against them by Canakya, Candragupta 
Parvatake§vara. 

Ntpunaka : — A spy of Canakya ; he puts on 
the guise of the beggar who carries a scroll depic- 
ting scenes of hell, and sings songs exhorting 
people to observe Dharma and avoid hell ; in this 
guise he goes to Candanadasa’s house ; a boy 
comes out eager to see him; a lady from inside 
hastens to drag the boy in ; in that act of hers, a 
rather loose ring on her finger falls down un- 
noticed and the spy secures it ; from the name 
Ritksasa on it, he detects the information that 
BSksasa has left his family in Candanaditsa's 
house ; conveys the signet ring and tho informa- 
tion to Canakya who is just then thinking of how 
to capture Riiksasa ; Canakya decides to capture 
Raksasa with that signet ring of tho latter; 
Canakyas fake letter is sealed with that ring, so 
that when Siddhurthaka tries to go out of Raksa^a's 
camp and is caught with that letter, Malayaketu 
takes it as n genuine letter of Rfiksas3 ; Stddhur- 
thaka takes tho ring with him when lie goc® to 
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Raksasa ’a camp ■with Sakatadasa; Sakatadasa 
bundles the ornaments presented to him by Raksasa 
for rescuing Sakatadasa, and seals them with 
Raksasa'g ring; Sakatadasa is given the ring and 
the authority to use it as the seal of permit ia 
Raksasa’s camp ; the seal of Raksasa on the letter 
and ornaments involve Raksasa completly in 
a charge of treacherous private pact with 
Candragupta and lead to his abandonment by 
Malayaketu. 

Mudra in the tittle of the play refers to this 
ring -which plays such an important part m the 
capture of Rak§asa. 

Parvatakesvara :—A. Mleccha chief whose 
alliance Canakya seeks and with the aid of whose 
army and the armies of whose subordinates, 
Canakya and Candragupta succeed in taking 
Patalipura ; Canakya promises to give him half of 
the kingdom for the aid; is won over by Rak§asa’s 
intrigue; with the Visakanya sent by Raksasa 
against Candragupta, Canakya get? him eliminated; 
his ornaments are sold to Raksasa and are effec- 
tively used by Canakya to show Raksasa as being 
in secret pact with Candragupta ; is the father of 
Malayaketu. 

Purasadatta : — According to the play, ie tho 
commander of cavalry ; plays the some part as 
Bhadrabhata ; see below Bbadrabhata. 

Puskaraksa : — King of Kashmir ; playe the 
same part as Citravarman ; see under Citravarman. 

Pramodaka : — A valet in attendance in the 
bedroom of Candragupta ; an agent of Raksasa 
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paid to put an end to Candragupta ; becoming 
rich suddenly with this payment from Raksasa’s 
agents, begins to live above his standard and thus 
rouses Canakya's suspicion ; is asked by Canakya 
how he came by wealth and when he is not able to 
stand the cross-examination, is put to death by 
Canakya by torture. 

Barbaraka — Candragupta 's mahout in charge 
of the royal she-elephant Candralekha ; an agent 
of Raksasa ; is employed to kill Candragupta while 
he rides the elephant and enters the palace ; for 
this purpose he carries a dogger concealed in his 
golden staff ; regarding how tho elephant mistakes 
him and how tho plan miscarries and how he dies, 
see above under Candralekha 

Bafagupta — According to tho Drama, a kins- 
man of royal rank (Svajanagandhi [sambandhi] and 
Maharaja). Mss. of tho Drama give his name as 
Balndcvagupta also ; plays tho same part as 
Bhadrabhata; see below Bhadrabhata 

Bibhatsa • — He, along with some others is 
paid by Raksasa’s agents to kill Candragupta 
while asleep ; they get through an underground 
passage to Candragupta’s bedroom and remain 
concealed within tho wall ; before Candragupta 
enters tho bedroom, Canakya inspects it and finds 
ants coming out of holes in the walls with particles 
of food ; Clinakya concludes that the room i* 
already peopled by soino persons in concealment 
and orders tho room to bo set on fire ; with smoko 
emelopmg everywhere, Bibhatsa and In* associates 
ore not able to imd their tubUrraniau parage and 
perish 
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Bhadrabhata : — A supporter of Candragupta 
and one who rose to power with him (Pradhana 
purusa and Sahottbayin) like Bhagurayana ; 
according to the Drama, he is the commander of 
the elephant corps (Gajadhyaksa) ; he along with 
some ethers like him, desert Candragupta and 
resort to Malayaketu through his commander, 
according to the plan of Canakya ; when the trap 
is well set and Malayaketu" himself is made to 
dismiss Baksasa and make himself Bupportless, he, 
along with Bhagurayana and others bring Malaya- 
ketu in bonds to Cgn’akya ; in the end, at the 
instance of Canakya, goes along with Bhagurayana 
and others to Malayaketu's home to crown him 
there as king. 

Bhagurayana -Described in the Drama as 
younger brother of the commander Simhabala ; 
friend and ally of Candragupta and Canakya and 
one of the Pradhanapurusas who rose to power 
along with Candragupta (Sahottbayins) ; at 
Canakya’s instance, becomes a confidant of Malaya- 
ketu; sends Malayaketu away from Pataiipura, 
telling him that Canakya killed his father to 
avoid giving him the premised half of the kingdom; 
joins Malayaketu later and becomes hts minister ; 
slowly carries out Canakya’s plan to create mis- 
understanding between Malayaketu and Baksasa , 
makes Malayaketu believe that Baksasa is m 
secret contact with Candragupta and makes Mala- 
yaketu abandon Bak§asa ; when Malayaketu is 
rendered solitary, captures him and brings him over 
to CSnakya ; in the end, goes with Bhadrabhata 
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and others to crown Malayaketu in his own father s 
kingdom 

Malayaketu — -Son of the Mleccha chief Par- 
vatakeSvara who was the ally of Canakya and 
Candragupta , after the death of his father 
through the Visakanya, Bhagurayana at the 
instance of Canakya sends him away to his own 
country by alarming lnm that Canakya murdered 
his father , according to Canakya's plan Bhagura- 
yana Bhadrabhata etc pretend to have deserted 
Candragupta and joined him , is taken in by the 
strategem , makes Bhagurayana his minister and 
allows himself to be misled by him to believe that 
Raksasa who had reported lo him for uprooting 
Candragupta is really a secret agent of Candra- 
gupta and is thus made to abandon Raksasa he ts 
also misled regarding the bonafidcs of his own five 
allies Citravarman etc whom he orders to be 
executed , when he has rendered hmi«elf alone in 
this manner Bhagurayana, Bhadrabhata etc bring 
him bound to Snakya , to please Riiksa^a now 
Candragupta s minister Canakya not only spares 
his life but as! s Bhlgurayana and others to go to 
Malayaketu s own country and crown him theroon 
his fathers throne 
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Mss of the Drama read his name variously 
as Meghaksa, Meghakhya, Meghanada and 
Medhanka 

jtfaun/a — Son of king Sarvarthasiddhi of 
Fatal lpura by his Sudra wife Mura ; half-brother 
of the Nine Nandas ; as he has no chance for the 
kingdom, he sets the Nine Nandas in mutual 
discord ; is made the commander of the forces , 
is the father of hundred sons of whom Candra- 
gupta is the youngest ; the jealous and suspicious 
Nandas and Faksasa lock him and his sons in an 
underground hall by a ruse, leaving young Candra- 
gupta to take vengenco on the Nandas, he along 
with his ninety-nine other sons, perishes in the 
underground chamber. 

Rais'ist — Minister of Nanda SarvSttha- 
s.ddhi and the Nine Nandas; not well disposed 
towards Maury a and his sons ; after the death of 
toe Nandas and the murder of Sarvarthasiddhi 
and Parvatakc5vara resorts to Parvatakesvara 
first and then his son Malar aketu and works 
against Canakya and Candragupta ; admiring his 
greatness a* a minister, Cana\.ya plans to capture 
him and make him Candragupta 's minister ; while 
Raksa e a s attempts are foiled Canakya's succeed 
and Raksasa is made to take the office of mim-tcr 
under Candragupta 

Rajasena : — According to the Dr3ma, one 
serving Candragupta from the latter's boyhood 
days; plays the same part as Bhadrabhata, see 
above Bhadrabhata 
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from Candragupta ; when they come back with the 
jewels Canakya asks them to go to Raksasa's camp 
and sell them to Raksasa ; they do so and return. 

Canakya 's letter mentions these ornaments as 
sent by Candragupta to Raksasa as a to en of 
their mutual regard Having presented the 
ornaments given to him by Malayaketu to 
Siddharthaka for saving 6akatada«a from Canakya, 
Raksasa appears before Malayaketu with the 
ornaments of the late Parvatakelvara bought from 
ViSvavasu and his brothers, just after Malayaketu 
had perused the letter mentioning the ornaments 
as presents from Candragupta to Raksasa ; 
Malayaketu is unable to believe that Candragupta 
could have sold such ornaments through any 
merchants ; the ornaments sold by ViSvavasu and 
his brothers to Raksasa thus effectively prove to 
Malayaketu that Raksasa is an agent of Candra- 
gupta and lead to his abandoning Raksasa. 

Visakanya : — A poison damsel whose contact 
kills people ; an evil spirit created by InduSarman 
(Jivasiddhi, the Jain man 14 at the instance of 
Rak$a°a to kill Candragupta ; Raksasa offers her 
as a precious gem of a lady to Candragupta ; the 
vigilant Canakya suggests to Candragupta that 
Parvatake5vara deserves to be honoured first as 
their ally with this precious present ; in the bed 
chamber, FarvatakcSvara is killed at her contact ; 
she disappears miraculously; afraid that he may be 
caught next morning for sending her, Raksasa 
flies away from tho city that very night; Bhagura- 
yana misleads Malayaketu that it was Canakya 
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Rohitahsa — Some ms 5 * of the Drama read 
Lohitaksa , according to the drama, the son of the 
Malavakmg, plays the same part as Bhadrabhata, 
see Bhadrabhata above 

Vijaya —The name of the Durgapala , «see 
abo\ e Durgapala 

Vijayaiarman —According to the Drama, 
chief of a free Ksatriya republic (Ksatragana) 
community plays the same part as Bhadrabhata, 
see Bhadrabhata above 

Viradhagupta — A spy of Raksasa who 
brings to the latter the news at Patahpura from 
the seigi of tho city upto the leading of Sakata 
dSsa to the gallows the news of the rai=carriago 
of the attempts of Daruvarman, of the failure of 
those of Abhayadatta, Pramodaka and Bibhat°a, 
of the banishment of Jivasiddhi, of tho condemna- 
tion of 5akatadasa to the gallows and the impri- 
sonment of Candanadiisa 

Vthmva&u — a Brahman friend of Canah>a; 
when Clna! ya gets Riiksa^a s signot ring through 
his •’py Nipunaka he thinks of 'ome means to 
capture Raksa«a with his own ring , just at that 
time, Candragupta sonds word that ho likes to 
perform the obsequies of tho late ally ParvatakcS 
vara and distribute Parvatake5vara s ornaments to 
Brahmans, this puts the idea into Cilmkj a s 
mind that the late Parvatake^vara’s jewels can 
be used to involve Ittksa**a in troublo and to 
capture him , Cinakj a sonds Vi5viivasu and two 
brother-* of ins go to andrectiso the jowof presents 
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from Candragupta ; •when thoy como back with the 
jewels Canakya asks them to go to Raksasa s camp 
and sell them to Raksasa ; they do so and return. 

Canakya ’s letter mentions these ornaments as 
sent by Candragupta to Raksasa as a to en of 
their mutual regard Having presented the 
ornaments given to him by Malayaketu to 
Siddharthaka for saving §akatada c a from Canakya, 
Raksasa appears before Malayaketu with the 
ornaments of the late Parvatakesvara bought from 
Visvavasu and his brothers, just after Malayaketu 
had perused the letter mentioning xhe ornaments 
as presents from Candragupta to Raksasa ; 
Malayaketu is unable to believe that Candragupta 
could have sold such ornaments through any 
merchants; the ornaments sold by ViSvavasu and 
his brothers to Rak§asa thus effectively prove to 
Malayaketu that Raksasa is an agent of Candra- 
gupta and lead to his abandoning Raksasa. 

Visakanya : — A poison damsel whose contact 
kills people; an evil spirit created by InduSarman 
{Jivasiddhi, the Jain monk) at the instance of 
Raksasa to kill Candragupta ; Raksasa offers her 
as a precious gem of a lady to Candragupta ; the 
vigilant Canakya suggests to Candragupta that 
Parvatakesvara deserves to be honoured first as 
their ally with this precious present; in the bed 
chamber, Parvatakesvara is killed at her contact ; 
she disappears miraculously; afraid that he may be 
caught next morning for sending her, Raksasa 
flies away from the city that very night; Bhagura- 
yana misleads Malayaketu that it was Canakya 
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who used the Visakanya against Parvatakelvara 
and makes him runaway to his country; later, 
Jivasiddhi (Indu£armanl reveals, at a psychological 
moment, to Malayaketu himself that Raksasa it 
was who sent the Visakanya. 

Viqnuddsa * — A leading merchant of Patali- 
pu-a and ft lend of Candanadasa, who it is said, 
offers money for the release of Candanadasa, and 
on being unable to save him, goes away to 
immolate himself in fire ; a spy of Canakya tries 
to hang himself in the old garden in the outskirts 
of Fa$allpura before Raksasa’s eyes and when 
asked by Raksasa why he is hanging himself, tells 
RSkoasa that as a friend of Visnudasa the friehd 
of Candanadasa, he is unable to bear the loss of 
his friend and is hence committing suicide ; this 
news makes Raksasa run to tho execution ground 
to save Candanadasa by offering himself as the 
victim 

Vairodhaka • — Brother of ParvatakeSvara ; 
after the killing of Parvatake^vara with the 
Vi sake iya, while Malayaketu runs away, Vairo- 
dhaka is consoled by Canakya with the promise of 
half tho kingdom originally promised to Parvata 
keSvara ; secretly Clinakya >s considering tho way 
to dispose him off when Canakya smells danger 
from the architectural erections of Daruvarman. 
made ready for Candrogupta's entry into the 
palace. Canakya seats Vairodhaka on the throne, 
divides the kingdom, and makes him enter tho 
palace on Candrogupta's elephant and with 
Candrogupta's retinue, so that Daruvarman and his 
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associates may take him to he Candragupta 
himself , though the arch docs not fall on him and 
kill him, Daruvannan kills him with an iron 
piece drawn from the gateway 

Mss of the Drama read his name as Vaixocaka 

also 

Sa l atadasa — A Kayastha or Scribe of Fatah 
pura , a great friend of Raksasa , ill disposed 
tow ards Candragupta and Canakya, left by JR7iksasa 
wvtkvn the mty with funds to tarry wa aat\- 
Candragupta activities , Canakya makes a spy of 
his cultivate his friendship and get an unaddres«ed 
and unsigned letter written by him which is 
ultimately used against Raksa-a to show Raksasa 
as being in secret pact with Candragupta , with 
his family thrown in prison, is condemned to the 
stakes for his teacherous activities and is spirited 
away from the stakes to Raksasa s camp by 
Siddharthaka according to a plan of Canakya , 
entrusted b> Raksa°a with the charge oC his seal 
Sikharaka — (or Sikharasena or Sekhara«enai 
Mss of the Drama read his name variously thus , 
Mahadeva 3 text itself records it as Sikharaka on 
p 24 and as Sikharasena on p 28, is the Com 
mandor of Malayaketu , Bhadrabhata and others 
who desert Candragupta and resort to Malayaketu 
introduce themselves to Malayaketu through him, 
saymg that having left Candragupta for his 
association with an evil minister, they approach 
lnm there not through Raksasa, but through his 
commander, Malayaketu does not understand what 
they mean and when he asks Bhagurayana, he 
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gives the misleading answer that if unable to bear 
Canakya, Candragupta dismisses his minister, 
Raksasa may come to terms with Candragupta as 
the latter is a member of the Nanda family and 
all the anger of Raksasa is only against Canakya 
and if it happens *0, Malayaketu may not trust 
Blndrabhata and others too were they to resort 
to him through Raksasa When Malayaketu has 
been misled to believe that his five associate* 
Citravarman etc are also his enemies he orders 
Sikharasena according to the drama to put them 
all to death 

Samrddharthaka — A spy of Canakya , along 
with Siddharthaka puts on the gui c e of a Candala 
and takes Candanadasa for execution 

Mss of the Drama read his name as Samid- 
dharthaka and Susiddharthaka also 

Sarvartnasiddhi — Nanda king of Pajalipura , 
has two wives Sunanda and Mura , father of the 
Nine Nandas and Maurya and grandfather of 
Candragupta , retired to the forest for penance 
after the fall of Patahpura and the death of his 
sons the Nine Nandas Canakya has hun murdered 
in the forest so that Raksasa may have no member 
of the royal family to take up as his support 

Simhanada — King of Malaya , plays the 
same part as Citravarman , see above Citravarman 
Mss of the Drama read hrs name is Nfsimha 

al«o 

Siddharthaka —An agent of Clnakja who 
makes himself the friend of Sakatadasa the eenbe 
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and friend of Raksasa , gets the unaddressed, 
unsigned letter written by Sakatadasa, at the 
instance of Canakya according toCanakya’s plan ; 
takes the fake letter sealed with Raksasa’s nng 
and the nng also, arranges with the executioners 
his rescue of Sakatadasa from the stakes , along 
with Sakatadasa, presents himself to Raksasa as 
Sakatadasa’s saviour , is presented by Raksasa 
with the ornaments on his body, the ornaments 
which Malayaketu had just presented to Raksasa', 
tics up the ornaments and seals them with Rak- 
sasa's ring , hands over to Raksasa his Ring as 
found at the door of Candanadasa s house , with 
Raksa^a’s permission serves him , when the forces 
of Malay aketu and Raksasa are near Patalipura, 
ho ttics to leave the camp without the seal-permit , 
manages to get himself thus caught and examined 
bj Bh5gurayana chief agent of Canakya at the 
camp of Malayaketu , allows himself to be beat and 
tells that he i-> carrying a letter and some presents 
from Raksasa to Candragupta, and thus involves 
Raksasa in trouble , Malayaketu's suspicion that 
Raksasa is in conspiracy with Candragupta is 
fully substantiated by this returns to Patalipura, 
and along wiih Sannddharthaka, puts on the 
guise of Candalas and enacts the part of the 
executioner of Candanadasa, and when Raksasa 
offers himself in the pla^e of Candanadasa and 
a<=ks the information to be earned to Canakya, 
informs Canakya that Raksasa has been brought 

Stndhusena — King of the Sindhus , plays the 
same part a9 Citravarman , <=ee Citravarman above 
3a 
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Mss of the Drama read his name as Su'senn 

also 

Sunanda — Kshatnya wife of king Sarvartha- 
siddhi of Patalipura , when a sage s Padodaka is 
sprinkled on her she does not receive it with a 5 
much reverence a3 Mura hence her nine sona are 
first delivered as a mass of flesh mother of the 
Nava Nandas 

Stanakala&a — A royal bard m the palace at 
Patahpura, m the pay of Raksasa when Canakya 
and Candragupta enact their feigned quarrel he 
recites verses fanning the feelings of Candra- 
gupta 
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